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gregor's 


| edition of Homer, Florence, 1488 ; 
| condylas’s Hrotemata (Milan, 1493 ?). 


seem to have attracted the interest of the college 
in the days of Dr. Pococke, but no attempt has 
since been made to place our special strength 
here. 

Greek and Latin history and literature have 
been provided for with some care, in the days of 
Stephanus, of the Sheldonian press in the seven- 
teenth century, and ever since. Among the early 
printed books under this head, I may mention a 
set of Aldine commentators upon Aristotle, a 
Virgil, printed with the type of Mentelin, pro- 
bably in the same year as the Roman edition 
usually called princeps; a Persius, Ferraris, 1474(?), 
containing a prelection by Politianus; the first 
and of Chal- 


Probably modern European history and litera- 
ture is the branch of which, with theology, we 
have most reason to be proud. In English history 


|I may mention a number of pamphlets of the 


Civil War period and the following reigns, a 
series of proclamations issued in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, collected by Sir Joseph 
Williamson, and from the same collection a 
number of volumes of the London Gazette and 
Gazette de Londres between 1667 and 1679, some 
volumes of votes of the House of Commons in 1689 
and the following years, MS. copies of journals of 
the House of Commons, 1661-5, and other notes as 


| to Parliaments of the same reign, and extracts from 


the rolls of Parliament, Edward III. to Edward 1V. 


| Of English county histories we have a valuable 


Aotes. 


THE LIBRARY AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
(Concluded from p, 443.) 


The division “ Collective Works of Theologians” 


contains most of the Benedictine editions of the | 
Fathers, and is rich in the schoolmen and in 
English theologians, fairly rich in foreiga writers. 
In the other ‘departments of theology the shelves | 
filled by the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, by the 
acts of councils, and by writers on canon law, 
make a considerable show. As might be expected, | 
we have a good store of the works produced by | 
controversies with Romanists and Dissenters in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; there is | 
also a set of tracts upon the Bangorian dispute, | 
and many of the pamphlets which the Tractarian | 
movement produced here forty years since. 

The departments which follow—mental science, 
political science, physical and mathematical sciences, 
arts—are cared for, but are not specially strong. 
The first contains a somewhat large number of 
German philosophical works dating early in the 
tentury, the second, amongst other things, in- 
cludes a collection of Italian economists published 
at Milan, 1803-1816, and many English tracts 
“pon currency and banking. Bibliography is 


somewhat strong. Oriental history and literature | 


collection. In French history, besides the general 
works and various series of “ Mémoires” and 
“Documents inédits,” there is a number of 
special histories of provinces and towns; on the 
history of the Napoleonic wars we havea consider- 
able literature, partly from the library of Sir A. 
Alison. The chief strength of the German 
history department lies in reprints of medieval 
chronicles and documents. Among books of 
some bibligraphical interest in the class of Eng- 
lish literature the four folios of Shakspeare deserve 


| mention (we have no quartos, however), and the 


first editions of Paradise Lost and lludibras, also 
—besides the early-printed books noticei below— 
Caxton’s edition of Botaner’s Cicero de Senectute, 
1481; Wynkyn de Worde’s Capgrave’s Nova 
Legenda Anglve, 1516 ; and Caxton’s Christine of 
Pisa’s Fayt of Arms, Westminster, 1488 ; Lynde- 
wood’s Constitutiones Provinciales, the first edi- 
tion, probably printed at Oxford about 1485. 
Among our classical MSS. a tenth century 
Horace is described as the best English MS. of 
that author, and Mr. Munro thought it inferior to 
none of the Swiss and Paris MSS., except only 
Orelli’s oldest Bernese. It belongs, however, to that 
class of Horace MS3. which contain the recension 
of Mavortius, and accordingly Keller and Holder 
treat its value for critical purposes as by no means 
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proportionate to its age. Still it bas interest for 
Englishmen from the use which Bentley made 
of it. A fifteenth century MS. of Valerius 
Flaccus and Silius has also some value. Among 
the theological MSS. may be mentioned a Bible 
and New Testament of Wicliffe’s version, and a 
Prymer in English, all of the fifteenth century ; a 
number of Dr. John Mill’s note-books, containing 
collations and copies of texts, made chiefly for his 
work upon the New Testament ; some papers of 
controversy and casuistry by Bishop Barlow ; and 
a Book of Hours of the Virgin, fifteenth century, 
with elaborate illuminations by a French or 
Flemish artist ; a note in the book describes it 
as having belonged to “ Mary the French 
Queen,” the sister of Henry VIII. Under 
another head there call for mention notes bear- 
ing upon English diplomacy and on the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, chiefly from 
Sir J. Williamson’s collection, and two volumes 
containing abstracts of arguments delivered during 
the Ship Money case. But probably our MS, 
library is best known for its heraldic MSS. The 
bulk of this collection was made by Sir Thomas 
Shirley in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; Sir J. Williamson seems to have interested 
himself in adding new documents, It contains 
volumes of pedigrees, copies of grants of arms 
issued chiefly in the sixteenth century, tables of 
arms of families, in some cases elaborately tricked 
in colour, documents bearing upon the heraldic 
office, and some thirty volumes of heraldic visita- 
tions of various counties made between about 
1560 and 1620, From Anstis’s list of visitations 
in Gutch’s Collectunea I gather that most of these 
MSS. are not unique, other copies being preserved 
in the Heralds’ College; in one case Anstis de- 
scribes the Queen’s College MS. as the original 
copy. Occasionally the pedigree of a family is 
certified by the signature of its representative, and 
in some cases, at least, the MSS. are probably by 
the hand of the heralds—Glover, Hervey, and 
others—who made the visitations reported. Anti- 
quarian interest of quite a different kind may 
attach to a book of minutes of the partners of the 
Grub Street Journal, 1730-8. 

One great charm of a college library, as com- 
pared with others, comes from its connexion with 
the history of the society, and the little indica- 
tions to be gathered from it respecting the past of 
Oxford learning, even Oxford society and politics. 
Of that charm the Queen’s library has its full 
share. There is something to be gathered by the 
eurious student from the lists of books given and 
bought at successive periods, something from the 
volumes annotated in Barlow’s hand, from a small 
Latin-Greek vocabulary of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with a schoolboy motto scrawled on the fly- 





leaf, from three or four rough note-books belong- 
ing to students of the seventeenth and eighteenth | 


centuries, from two reports of theological disputa- 
tions held in the college during 1649 and 1654 
from a book, somewhat later, of Queestiones Taber. 
daviis Discutiende. There is a little illustration of 
Oxford politics in the inscription with which the 
university printer in 1693 records the gift of a 
book to the Taberdars, “dono dedit Henricus 
Cruttenden, architypographus Jacobi regis exu- 
lantis.” From the librarian’s point of view there 
is something interesting in the lists and the notes 
of collation, and all the traces of the “ harmless 
drudgery” which has not been grudged generation 
after generation in order to make our collections 
useful. And there is an interest of their own 
about litile indications of college loyalty, like the 
note upon a flyleaf, “‘ Taberdariorum Societati dono 
dedit Bolton Simpson, A.B., hujus libelli editor et 
Reginensium cultor amantissimus”; or this entry 
in the benefactions list—‘ The 18th of January, 
1638. This day was presented to Queen’s College 
these volumes in Folio hereunder named, together 
with a Peice of Plate...... from a Cumberland man, 
that wisheth glory to God and flourishing happi- 
ness to this House, but desireth his name may 
not be enquired after,” or the note appended in 
1727 to some fragments of illuminations pasted 
at the end of a Book of Hours, “ These illumina- 
tions, taken out of this book or some other in 
(ueen’s College Library, were sent back to Dr, 
Gibson by an unknown hand, his conscience prick- 
ing him, and so may conscience prick all those 
that haye wronged the Library.” The library is 
part of the history of the college ; to many in the 
past it has become something like a personal 
friend. A member of the college is glad to hope 
that no new plans or improvements will be allowed 
to tuke that character from it. 

I am advised that it might be useful to students 
if lists could be published of books and editions 
printed in England before 1560 or 1600, which 
are to be found in various Oxford collections but 
are not in the Bodleian. The following list, for 
Queen’s College, includes one or two English books 
printed abroad. I doubt whether most of the 
entries have any but a bibliographical interest :— 


(1.) Books. 

mee | = Gaula. (By Vasco Lobeyra.) Venecia, 1533. 
ol. 

A B C for children (with prayers, &c.). (London) John 

ng. 

(Sune, William.) Tullius de Senectute translated... 
Caxton (1481). 

Coverdale, Miles. Goostly psalmes and spiritual! songes. 
(London, about 1539) Johan Gough. 

Cowper, Thos., Bishop of...Winchester. 
mons.» London, 1580. 

England, Church of. A remonstrance or plaine detec- 
tion of...the faults...in...“ A Declaration of Dis- 
cipline.” London, 1590. 

England, Henry VIII, (MS. title) The Lord Cromwell's 
injunctions...for all his ecclesiastical! jurisdiction. 
(London) 1538, 4to, 
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(Saint-Germain, Christopher) Three tracts ascribed to. 
London, Thos. Godfray (about 1535) :— 
A treatyse concerning the power of the clergye 
An answer to a letter (chiefly concerning church 
government). 
\ treatyse concernynge divers of the constitucyons 
prouynciall and legautines. 
Gilbert, Win. De Magnete. Londini, 
Joannes Chrysostomus, 8. A treatise concerning the 
restitucion of a synner...newly translated. Lon 
don, 1553. 

Pilgrimage of man,...(in English metre from a prose 
translation of the French work of Guillaume de 
Guilleville). 525 


London (iodo !). 
Pathway to life. The pleasaunt playne and pythye 


1600. 


pathewaye...to a vertuous lyfe...(in verse). Lo 
don (1550 !). 
Political news-letters. Credible reports from France 


and Flanders. May, 1590. London, 1590. 
Besides these there are some proclamations, chiefly 
of the reign of Elizabeth, which may or may not 
be contained in the Bodleian collections. 

(2.) Eprrions. 

New Testament, Tyndale’s version, one of the 
m.. ditions of 1536, 4to. 
ew Test., Ephesians. In epistolam ad Ephesios 
xe berti Roiloci...commentarius. E jinburgi, 1590, 
Bacon, Roger. De mirabili potestate artis et nature. 

Lutetie, 1542. 
The mirror of alchimy. London, 1597. 
(Cartwright, Thos.) An admonition to the Parliament. 
(In Germany, 1569 ’) 


Bible. 


Duaren., Franciscus. De sacris ecclesiz ministeriis. 
Londini, 1585. 


England, Jane titular Queen of. A Proclamation at 
our Towre of London 10 July (1553). — Black- 
letter folio, a reprint of the original edition by 
Richard Grafton; from the collection of Sir 
Joseph Williamson. 

Frith, John. Works, ed. by John Foxe. London, 1572, 
fol. 

A boke... 


cernynge the Sacrament... 


answerynge unto M. More’s letter...con- 
(In Germany !) 1548. 


Gower, John. Confessio amantis (wanting first two 
leaves). Caxton (1483) fol. 
Hubbard, William. A narrative of the troubles with 


the Indians in New England...Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1677.—One of the earliest productions of 
the Boston press. With a presentation note from 
a Boston citizen, Wm. Harrison, to Sir J, William 
son, 

Edward. The union of the... 
and Yorke. (London) 1548. 
La Primaudaye, Pierre de. ‘The second part of the 

French Academie. London, 1594. 

Liturgies. Hymnorum opusculum ... secundum 


Halle, famelies of Lancaster 


usum 


eccles. Sarisb. (Parisiix) 1518. 
Processionale ad usum...Sarum. Rothomagi, 1517, 
4to. 
Missale ad usum...Sarum. Rothomagi, 1506. 
Processionale ad usum...Sarum. (Antverpiz) 1528. 


The Prymer. London, 1544. 


A form of common prayer...for...the Plague. Lon- 
don, 1640. 
Ridley, Nicholas, Bishop of...London. A brief declara- 


(London *) 1555. 
of...Statutes...nowe in 


R. L. CrarKke, 


cion of the Lordes Supper. 
Rastall, William. A collection... 
force. London 1583. 


Queen's College, Oxford. 





| rence as to deserve notice. 





A Jaconite Retic.—A private collection in 
this once semi-English town contains a curious 
specimen of Stuart loyalism, of such rare occur- 
It is a wine-glass six 
and a half inches high, with a conical bowl three 
inches in diameter, standing upon a plain cylin- 
drical stem and a foot two inches seven nails in 
diameter. The stem, in heavy, clumsy, Dutch 
imitation of light Murano glass, shows a twisted 
worm of hollow air tubes. It looks like many of 
what were generally, in years now gone by, used 
as medicine glasses. The curious portion consists 
of the inscriptions which cover the bowl and foot— 
these bearing, carefully and elegantly engraved with 
a diamond point, a Stuart version of “ God Save the 
King,” a Jacobite toast, and various decorations 
The royal crown, over a double cipher composed 
of the interlaced letters J R (Jacobus Rex), 
divides, as is shown here by | , the lines of the 
first verse of the “adapted” national anthem, which 
run right and left of the crown and monogram :— 

“ God eave the king I pray | 
God bless the king I pray 
God save | the king 
Send him victorious | 
Happy and glorious 
Soon to re ign over us | 
God save the king” 
The second verse fills a compartment on the 
opposite side of the bowl, and runs as follows 
“ God bless the Prince of Wales 
The true born Prince of Wales 
Sent us by Thee 
Grant us one favour more 
: he king for to restore 
As thou has [sie] done before 
The Familie” 
The space under the crown and cipher bears the 
word “ Amen” in Roman letters within an oval 
frame decorated with line scrolls; and a third com- 
partment, framed like the other two, within free 
flowing line scrolls, contains the following “envoi” 
in seven lines :—“ To His | Royal Highness | The 
Duke | And to | The Increase | of The | Royal 
Family”; which of the dukes of royal blood is 


thus addressed being carefully left for shrewd 
guessers to make out. The foot bears in three 
lines :— 


“A Bumper | 447To The Noble and True Patriot of 
his Countrey | The Right Hon'* George Earle Marshal 
&e. &c. Hereditary Earl Marshal of Scotland.” 

Varied line scrolls of intricate yet regular com- 
position, similar to those which once delighted 
amateurs of fine penmanship, decorate, in a frieze- 
like way, the lip and neck of the bowl and the 
outer edge of the foot. The character of the 
lettering points to a continental, rather than to an 
English, origin. This interesting memorial of 
devotedness to the forlorn cause of the Stuarts 
came into the possession of the present owner’ 
family at the beginning of the French Revolution 
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when it was left by an English merchant obliged 
to leave the city and country. 
V. J. VarLiant. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

P.S.—The cipher is so written as to leave the 
impression that a G, formed of the rounded portion 
of the R, is an independent letter and the initial of 
Georgius—a very adroit precaution. 


A Prorestast INDULGENCE OF THE SEVEN- 
TrENtTH Century.—I send you a translation of 
two curious and not unimportant documents in 
the possession of a Buckinghamshire clergyman. 
One is an Indulgence granted by George Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to Richard Cartwright, 
and the other is the royal Bull of King Charles I. 
giving force to this indulgence. Both documents 
throw light on certain historical points. It is 
clear from the first that indulgences were not alone 
granted by the Bishop of Rome; and it is clear 
from the second that they were null and void until 
the king’s majesty had given them life and power 
and force. The reference in the latter to what 
had been done under Henry VIII. is remarkable, 
as it shows that while all spiritual authority in 
the Established Church is centred in the Crown, 
an archbishop is “lawfully authorized by the 
Parliament of England,” as Archbishop Abbot in 
his indulgence so definitely states. 


“ George, by divine Providence, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan, lawfully 
authorised by the Parliament of England, for the pur- 
poses after mentioned, to our well beloved in Christ, 
Richard Cartwright, of the parish of St. Dunstan in 
the West, London, Esq., health and grace. Forasmuch 
as laws made for the general benefit desire to abate 
somewhat of their strictness for the behoof of individuals, 
we having understood partly from your own statement, 
partly from the testimony of others worthy of credit, 
that the eating of fish is injurious to your bodily health, 
and desiring above all things your welbeing, we permit 
and indulge to you, that you together with Mary your 
wife, and any others at your will whom you may select and 
may invite to your table, may during your life eat flesh 
with due giving of thanks, on days and times whereupon 
the same is publicly forbidden. We will, however, that 
you shall do soberly and frugally, as well as cautiously, 
and secretly, rather than openly, for the avoiding of public 
scandal, nor that you admit other guests to share the 
license granted for your health’s sake, otherwise than is 
above expressed, Provided always that you reckon and 
pay 6s, 8d. to the poor box of the parish wherein you 
shall inhabit, according to the statute in that behalf 
made and provided in the 5th year of the most serene 
Lady Elizabeth, late Queen. We will also that you fulfil 
an‘ observe all other things contained in the said statute 
(all other laws and customs to the contrary nothwith- 
standing) Provided nevertheless that these Presents shall 
not avail unless the same shall be confirmed by the 
Royal Letters Patent.—Given under our seal of the 
faculties the 4th day of March, in the year 1632, and 
the 32nd year of our translation. 

“Epmup. Scott, Clerk of the Faculties, 
“ Cuas, Casar, Commissary of the Acta.” 


to whom these presents shall come, health. We have 
inspected certain Letters of [apes hereto annexed, 
which and all therein contained We, according to an Act 
passed in Reign of King Henry VIIIth, our predecessor, 
have ratified, approved, and confirmed, and for vs our. 
selves, our heirs and successors, do hereby ratify, 
approve, and confirm, so that Richard Cartwright, of 
the parish of St. Dunstan in the West, London, Esq, 
therein named, may use, enjoy and possess freely, 
quietly, and with impunity, all things therein contained 
according to the force, form, and effect thereof, with- 
out any impediment whatsoever, albeit express mention 
of the premises or of other gifts or grants by us to the 
same Richard heretofore made shall not be made ; any 
statute, act, provision, proclamation, or restriction to 
the contrary made, issued, ordained, or provided, or any 
other thing, cause or matter whatsoever, in any wise 
notwithstanding. In testimony whereof, we have caused 
these our letters to be made patent. Witness ourselves, 
at Westminster, the 4th day of March, in the 8th year of 
our Reign, —By BartnoLtomEew Ba.Lpwis, Clerk of the 
Faculties in His Majesty's Chancery.” 
Freperick Greorce Leg, D.D, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 


Joun Hoitmes, Master or Hort Scnoot, 
B.A. Trix. Cort., Campripek, 1749/50; M.A, 
1753.—Watt mentions only his Greek Grammar, 
1735, Svo., Lond., 1737, 4to. I have noted an 
edition in 8vo., 1737, sold by A. Frazer in Holt. 
His works are advertised at the end of Isocratis 
Epistole ed. Sylvanus, 12mo., London, L. Hawes, 
Wm. Clarke, & R. Collins, 1764. 


Latin grammar, Is. 6d. 

Greek grammar. 2:. 6d. 

The history of England in Latin and English ; being 
a compendium adapted to the capacities and memories 
of youth at school. 2s. 6d. 

The art of rhetorick made easy; or, the elements of 
oratory briefly stated, and fitted for the practice of 
youth at grammar schools, 3s. 

Rhetorick epitomised ; or, the principles of that whole 
art briefly exemplified on a copper-Plate; engraved by 
Mr. Pine. 9d. 

The key; or, questions to the Latin and Greek gram- 
mars in the examinations of learners ; with the practical 
Method of parsing and scanning in both languages. 1s. 6d. 

The art of rhetorick made easy, supported by all the 
authorities, ancient and modern, and the substance of 
Longinus on the Sublime, in English, with ample notes, 
large plate of a rhetorical tree, 1738-9, Svo., 2 vols. 8vo, 


io, 
Jonn E. B. Mayor. 


Cambridge. 


A Gipsy’s Inventory, 1627.—Whilst engaged 
upon the index to the wills now preserved in the 
Probate Court at Chester, which has recently been 
printed by the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, I was struck with the name of Rumwell 
Durbare, which I met with under the year 1627. 
Curiosity led me to look at the document itself, 
not only to verify the correctness of the name, but 
also to see who it was that bore a name so unusual. 
When brought to me it turned out to be the in- 
ventory of a person who had settled down at Crew, 





“ Charles by the grace of God, King of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, to all 


in Cheshire, probably on some common land there, 
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and who seems to have been in a fairly prosperous 
way. That he was a gipsy will, I think, be evident, 
not only from his name, but also from the fact 
that one of the items in the inventory is “a carte 
with furniture,” which was valued at the sum of 
gi. 6s. 8d. It is, however, not unlikely that he 
had built himself a small house, for in addition to 
the above entry there are others which speak of 
“ bedstocks,” “ chests,” “cubbards,” “ one joyned 
table,” &c. He also had “kyne,” “calves,” 
“ stirkes,” “one mare,” “ four sheep,” “ one swine,” 
“poultrie,” “a mucke cart,” “hay,” “ ploughes,” 
&c., all betokening a man well to do. He was 
also possessed of “a cheese press” and “ harrows,” 
and not only had “corne growing upon the 
ground,” but also “corne in the barne.” His 
clothing is very neatly summed up in one line, 
“his wearinge apparell, with a sword and dagger 
and bootes,” valued at 5/1. There was a small 
stock of “baskitts and flasketts,” and certain 
“tooles for his trade.” He unfortunately left no 
will, but administration of his effects was granted 
to Margaret, his relict, on Oct. 15, 1627. The 
chief items in the inventory are as follows :— 
Inventory of the goods, dc., of Rumwell Durbare, of Crew, 
deceased, praysed 30% day of March, 1627. 
It. a carte with furniture, ij" vj* viij*. 
It. horse greers, chaines, collers and hornes [harness], 
with a crate rope, x*. 0. 
It. tooles for his trade, vj*. viij*. 
It. a womans sadle and bridle with a pillin, iiij*. 0. 
It. Baskitts and flasketts, iij*. iiij*. 
It. in yarne, new cloth and towe, j" xiiij* vj’. 
It. in sheetes and naperie ware, xij*. 0. 
It. three pickyelnes more with a shovell, ij’. vj*. 
It. his wearinge apparell, with a sword and dagger and 
bootes, v". 0. 0. 
It. corne in the barne, j" vj*. viij*. 
It. in mucke, xiij* iiij’. 
It. in Lynsie wolsie and gladen, iij*. 0. 
It. in corne growing upon the ground, iij". 
It. an other mare, iij" xiij* iiij*. 
It, saddles and pommell with axe, hadchett with a 
pickell [pitchfork }, vj*. 
J. P. EARwWAKER. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales, 


Luke xv. 23, “pone UNTO” oR “ DONE BY.”— 
At the Newcastle Congress, one of the speakers, a 
reviser, mentioned Luke xv. 23 as an instance of a 
decided improvement upon the A.V., the revision 
rendering “ Nothing worthy of death hath been 
done by him,” instead of the almost unintelligible 
“Nothing worthy of death hath been done to him.” 
That the dative following tpaocw is correctly 
rendered “has been done by” is an undoubted 
fact; but I should be glad to know how the 
other rendering originated. The Vulgate has 
“actum est ei,” other Latin versions “actum 
est illi,” and one “invenimus in illo.” Wiclif, 
Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva, Rheims, and other 
English versions all render as the Authorized 
Version. Could the idea have been that had 





Jesus been guilty of death Pilate would have 
said that Herod would have done something 
more than mocking him? If I remember rightly, 
as my Greek is a little rusty, tpdo0ow and row 
take a double accusative in the sense of doing 
something to somebody, so that the dative follow- 
ing the passive could not mean a thing done to a 
person. One of the revisers writes to me, “I have 
sometimes wondered whether ‘done to him’ was 
used in Old English to mean ‘proved against 
him,’ but must own I have not met with any 
instances.” It is rather curious that Luther had 
this very sense in his mind, as he translates “ Und 
siehe, man hat nichts auf ihn gebracht, das des 
Todes werth sey,” followed, as usual, by Coverdale 
in his “ And beholde, there is brought upon him 
nothinge, that is worthy of death.” How the 
“ Bishops” interpreted I know not. De Sacy’s 
version is in the nature of a gloss, “ Et on ne lui a 
rien fait qui marque qu'il soit digne de mort.” The 
Anglo-Saxon, published by Bosworth and Waring, 
translates as the Authorized. The Syriac New 
Testament (Brit. and For. Bible Soc., 1816) “ done 
by him.” A modern Hebrew version renders, “ And 
lo! he hath not sentenced him to death,” meaning, 
I presume, that Herod might sentence a criminal 
to death without taking upon himself the power 
to execute that sentence. What modern com- 
mentators say I know not, as I possess no com- 
mentary, but suspect that they, like others, must 
have been perplexed by the consensus of so many 
authorities in upholding a sense which can hardly 
be the correct one, and which has now been 
cancelled in a work which has been pronounced to 
be, if not a good revision of, yet an excellent 
commentary on, the New Testament. 
H. F. Woorrycna. 
Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Kixc Crartes I. anp SHaxsprare.—Milton, 
in his Iconoclastes, 1690, § 1, pp. 9, 10, says, “I 
shall not instance an abstruse Author, wherein the 
king might be less conversant, but one whom 
we well know was the Closet Companion of these 
his Solitudes, William Shakespeare,” &. Now 
Charles’s own copy of the Folio edition of Shak- 
speare, 1632, is in the library at Windsor Castle ; 
and the Queen’s Librarian, Mr. Richard R. Holmes, 
has, at my request, sent me a minute of what there 
stands in the handwriting of the unfortunate 
monarch. These notes are all written on the page 
of the catalogue of the plays opposite the first page 
of the Tempest. It seems that the king was wont 
to refer to several of the piays under the names of 
their leading characters. Thus we have “ Mr. 
Paroles,” with the number of the page where All’s 
Well that Ends Well begins; “Piramus and 
Thisby,” with a like reference to the Midsummer 
Night's Dream; “ Benedik and Betrice,” with a 
like reference to Much Ado about Nothing; and so 
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forth. In vol. vii. (p. 11) of Mr. Halliwell’s folio maining copies. I need hardly add that there is 


edition of Shakspeare, that editor remarks that 
the comedy in question “seems to have passed 
under the name of ‘ Monsieur Parolles.’” I hardly 
think the king’s note authorizes this remark. These 


| an identity in the pages. 


Br. Nicwotsoy. 


Tae CaLcuLaTION oF QUANTITIES BY Romay 
Noration.—I do not know whether any one hag 


names seem to me to be nothing more than his | supplied the readers of “ N. & Q.” with the method 


} 
private marks of reference, probably used to assist 
u defective memory. 


Athenzum Club. 


“ Contrivep "Worn Ovt.—In the following | 
epitaph the word contrived is used in such a sense | 
(for worn out) as may be thought worthy of record 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

Verses on the Tomb of Lady Elizabeth Seymour, Second 
Wife of Si Richard Knightly, Norton, North- 
‘ amptonshire, She died June 3, 1602. 

* By true descent of famovs princes line 
This Ladie here entombed is deriv'd— 
Whoee praises, while ye: Svii & Moone do shine 
By tracte of time shall never be contriv'd. 
Her hart was hymble, yet her place was high, 
Quite voide of pride, and all disdainfvl hate, 
She never did the poore her he!pe denie, 
Thus now translated to a better state. 
She leaves alive a well reported fame, 
A blessed sovle, a memorable Name. 
Lo, here she lies whose life was never stain’d 
With any crime of vnrespected care. 
Whose noble hart with love & faith unfain'd 
Did ever rule with vertves rare. 
The riche, ye poore, ye sicke, ye lame, ye blinde 
lid know ye cvres, and vertves of her hand, 
Her servants did her honovrable minde 
By woord and deed and favovr vnderstand, 
So for reward time hath comaviided fame 
Above all praise to eterniz her Name.” 


H. T. E. 


“A Perrect Discovery or Wircnes,” 1661. 
—Ante, p. 155, I spoke of two works in Eliza- 
bethan-Jacobean days, where apparently different 
editions were really one and the same, adding “I 
suspect that this ‘ dodge’ was not very uncommon.” 
I have just come across a third example. The 
books with the above heading, by Thomas (not 
James, as Oldys states in his Brit. Librarian) 
Ady, M.A., were, with a fresh title-page, the un- 
issued copies of A Candle in the Dark, set forth 
by the same writer in 1656. The preface to this 
latter, pp. 4-5, contains at least thirteen typo- 
graphical peculiarities—broken letters, letters be- 
low the line, &c. All these occur in the preface 
to the 1661 edition. The heading title of the text 
of this latter at p. 9 is like that of the same in the 
1656 issue, and in accordance with the 1656 title- 
page, “ A Candle in the Dark, &c.” Thirdly, the 
1656 copy has a list of errata on an unsigned and 
unpaged leaf, which, it adds, have been for the 
most part corrected (with the pen) The 1661 
copy has the same errata, and they are in the same 
way corrected with the pen, but the list and its 
leaf are wanting, probably because in the interval 





the old Roman notation. 


in which calculations of quantities were made be. 


C. M. I. | fore the time in which Arabic numerals superseded 


If it has not been done 
it may be worth while to state it. Our forefathers 
reckoned by hundreds, scores, and units, in the 
following manner. I am taking the record of 
notes actually made. 379 quarters, 64 bushels, of 
barley cost 1811. 17s. 6d. The quantities are thus 


represented :— 
23 qrs. bsls. 
x) XEX |) xxx /xxxX/,, — 979 61 
x x =a)3 7 © 2 
x 
xx/«x 
x | xxx | xxx | xxx | xx 


= £18117 6 


XXX | XXX | XX 

x xx 
The first column is the hundreds, the second the 
scores, and the third the units. But a cross above 
the line of units to the left means ten, to the right 
five; that of the first example being 19, of the 
second 21. The fourth column means units of 
bushels or shillings, the same rule being adopted, 
and the signs meaning 6, and in the latter case 17. 
The last column is of the half bushel and the 


pence. When an account contains farthings the 
notation is as follows :-— 
x | 
x | xxx | xx | Xxx | xx a 9 2) 
x Xxx | xx = £182 11 6} 


| Xx | xx 


James E, Toorotp Rogers. 
Oxford. 


Datep Boox-piates.—I have an ex libris of 
“Edward Nicholas, of Gillingham, in the county 
of Dorset, 1703.” It is a very fine example, 5j in. 
by 44in. I have one of William Thompson, of 
Himbleton, Yorkshire, 1709. I have also one 
about the same period, but undated, of ‘ Rigby 
Molyneux, of Preston ” (probably, from identity of 
arms, a relation of Lord Sefton); it is singular 
from its shape, 53in. by 2}in., a border round 
showing it has not been reduced. A book-plate 
of the royal arms before the addition of the 
Hanoverian escutcheon I attribute to Queen Anne. 

W. M. Martin. 


I find I have an early dated book-plate, “ Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Baronet, 1702,” in a translation 
of Bernier’s very curious History of the Empire of 
the Great Mogul, the title-page bearing the auto- 
graph of Ann Littleton. Geo. CLULOW. 


“To kick aT noTHine.”—In Mr. J. F. Boyes’s 


all the errors had been corrected in all the re-| clever book, Lacon in Council, p. viii, he says: 
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“To use the American orator’s vivid image, ‘it | with the motto “In God is our trust”; the cord- 
gives one such a tremendous wrench to kick hard | wainers’ arms, with goats’ heads for emblems, and 
at nothing.’” Now, as I read the story, it was no|the motto “Nulla invertitur ordo”; and the 
American orator at all, but a homely English | brewers’ arms, with barrels and ears of barley, and 
farmer, who described the difficulty he felt in | the motto, “In God is all our trust.” Respecting 
dealing with some unsubstantial objections opposed | these societies I should like to know something of 
tohim by saying, “I can’t talk agin he, it do so | their date, constitution, objects, places of meeting, 
wrench a mon to kick against nuthin’.” Certainly | and references to their existence in any local 


this is the more racy vernacular, and was not | publications. Cuarues T. Garry. 
borrowed from the Yankee dilution. "= 
C. A. Warp. Bisnop Costn’s VestmMents aT Durnam.—An 
Mayfair. old friend, nearly related to a late Canon of Dur- 


- ; “ F ham, told me recently that he thinks, but is not 
ALL MY bopy Is FAcE.”—Some time ago there | certain, that these vestwents have been used since 
was a query inserted as to the origin of this saying, Bishop Cosin died. Can any of your correspondents 
which was then attributed to an ancient philosopher. | jnform me whether there is any proof of this? I 
I have met with it in the following passage, in | am aware that, according to Phillimore (Eccl. Law, 
which it is attributed to a beggar :— 917), “ Copes were worn at Durham and West- 
“Cloth sure is of the same date with civility in this | minster till the middle of the last century,” but 
land. Indeed the ancient Brittains are reported to go | from what I have heard of them—I never saw them 
naked, clothed only with colours painted, custom making | _ Bishop Cosin’s vestments appear to have been 


them insensible of cold, with the beggar, who being : “Besant 
demanded how he could go naked, returned, ‘all my far more ornate than those which were ordinarily 


hody is face.’”—Fuller’s Worthies, “ Berkshire,” p. 82,| worn. The Bishop died in 1672. It must be 
Lond., 1662. borne in mind that Bishop Cosin was one of the 
Ep. Marsnatt. Royal Commissioners, perhaps the most learned of 
them, appointed by Charles II. to review the Book 
of Common Prayer. H. W. Cooxes. 





Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information Warton’s Battap or “Tae Turnip-Hoer.” 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their| —In Hearne’s Diary, Jan. 31, 1717/18, he states : 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the “There is a Ballad handed about both in manuscript 
answers may be addressed to them direct. and in print, called The Turnip-Hoer. The author is 
said to be one Mr. Warton, a young Master of Arts of 

Op Liverpoor Socteties.—I should be obliged | Magdalen College. It is a satire upon King George, 
if any of your readers would give me information | whe when he first came into England talked of turning 

. ; ‘ . ee St. James’s Park into turnip ground, and to employ 
— ee py — OF | turnip-hoers.” 
guilds existing in Liverpool during the last cen- es tale , ” , — 
tury. One was the uneedie aoclely of Bucks, | | Is “ naan 7 be ay goo po Rage — of 
which had for its armorial insignia a plough and | “Y ©° bliel # .. ti ao Oe 748 TRB . 
a buck, and the mottoes, “Industry produceth | P°™S Publushed by his sons In Ayau. a. NN. 
wealth,” in Freedom and innocence,” “Be merry Fisuinc Proverss.—Is there any collection of 
and wise,” “ Unanimity is the strength of society,” | proverbs on fish and fishing? I shall be obliged 
“We obey.” In an old Liverpool newspaper for| if any one will give me any unusual proverbs on 
July 9, 1756, is a notice to say that, by order of | this subject. 
the Grand, the Honourable Society of Bucks are 
hereby required to attend at Mr. Banner’s, the 
Golden Fleece Inn, in Dale Street. In another 
paper, for July 21, 1769, there is an advertisement 
to the effect that the anniversary meeting of the 
Society of Bucks would be held at the usual place, “ MeLopiovus DAYs.”—In Tennyson’s In Memo- 
where the brethren are desired to attend. W. W.,| riam, poem xxxiii. stanza 2, this line occurs :— 
secretary. Dinner to be on the table at two 
o'clock. Another society, the name of which I do 
not know, had for its armorial insignia dogs, hares, 
and a huntsman riding ; also, below this, a sports- 
man with a net, and a dog putting up a covey of 
birds. There are other sporting emblems round, 
such as a bag, horn, fox, and cock. The other 
armorial bearings which I have met with, and 
presume belong to some species of societies, are the Jous Brecxnocx.—Collins, in his Baronetage, 
farmers’ arms, composed of agricultural emblems, | vol. i. p. 460 (1720), states that Sir William Lucy 

‘ 








Fisn-Hooxs.—Where can I find any references 
for the mother-of-pearl fish-hooks of the South Sea 
islanders and the flint fish-hooks of pre-historic 
man? PELacivs. 


“ A life that leads melodious days.” 
Langhorne says, in a letter to Hannah More, “ I 
| trast we shall once more lead melodious days.” 
Will any one kindly tell me of other instances of 
the phrase “leading melodious days” being used, 
| or whether it has been culled from the classics ? 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 
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of Charlecote married, for his first wife, Margaret, 
daughter of John Brecknock, treasurer to King 
Henry VI. Is anything known of this gentleman’s 
ancestry and marriage connexions? Any com- 
munication on the subject would be acceptable. 
J. H. Crark. 
West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon. 


Waar is A Lasovurer ?—Halliwell ignores 
him, and other lexicographers do not help me. 
I find people so described in seventeenth century 
wills who evidently were not labourers in the 
sense we now use the term. One bequeaths his 
riding horse, another his books, and most seem to 
have possessed property equal in amount to an 
average farmer. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
help me to distinguish the social position of a 
labourer from that of a husbandman and a yeoman? 
I am, of course, aware of the meaning of both the 
latter terms, and the distinction between them. 

Georce W. MarsHatt, 


PEERS SIGNING THEIR SurNAmMeES.—Is_ there 
any precedent for the practice of the late (second) 
Earl of Ellesmere? His father assumed the name 
of Egerton, vice Leveson-Gower, and, as testified 
by letters in my possession, the son signed him- 
self “ Egerton Ellesmere.” C. M. I. 

Athenzum Club. 


Dr. Warrts’s Sixteenta Divine Sonc.—The 
celebrated first verse of Dr. Watts’s divine song, 
namber sixteen, has always by tradition read 
thus :— 

“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
‘or God hath made them go ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For ‘tis their nature fo.” 
Subaudi, growl and fight; and from my youth up- 
wards I never thought it was anything else. But 
lately, looking at Watts in Johnson’s Poets, I 
found it thus: “For ’tis their nature too,” 1.<., 
as well as of the dogs to bark and bite. Will 
some one look at an original Dr, Watts and say 
which is correct ? C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Heratpic.—Can you tell me to what family 
belonged these arms /—A bear squatting under a 
tree, with a separate branch in front of him. They 
were borne by Sarah ——, widow of Sir Peter 
Meyer, Kat.; she died Jan. 10, 1733. 

F. N. R. 





“ Horns.”—The saying that a deceived husband 
“gets horns from his wife” has already been dis- 
cussed in “N, & Q.” One correspondent (1 S, 
ii. 90) gives some interesting cases of its occurrence, | 
and instances a passage from the Oneirocratica | 
of Artemidorus as the earliest example of its use. 
He does not, however, even suggest a theory of its 
origin. The only explanation | have seen offered | 


is that of Grimm, who refers it to a legend that, at | 


Rome, a certain wizard called Virgilius constructed 
an image which had the magical power of punish- 
ing those who perjured themselves by biting off 
their fingers, which they laid in its mouth when 
taking the oath ; and when a woman had proved 
unfaithful to her husband it caused a horn to grow 
on his brow. This legend is frequently referred 
to in old German poetry (¢.g. Kolmarer. Meistrl., 
No. 55, 14). 

This explanation is difficult to reconcile with 
the very widespread use of the expression, and the 
frequency with which it is used to denote ridicule 
of any sort, apart altogether from matrimonial 
shortcomings. M. Littré seems to consider that 
the matrimonial use of the expression is merely a 
particular application of horns as a symbol of 
mockery in general. In France, paper horns, 
fixed behind the ears, take the place of our 
dunce’s cap. And so cornichon is a simpleton. 
“ Le Tasse,” says Chateaubriand, “en donnant des 
cornes & Satan, I’a rendu presque ridicule.” 
Pointing with the fingers stuck out like horns, 
accompanied by exclaiming the word “ Horns!” is 
a form of derision common to many nations. Can 
any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” throw any light 
on this very curious subject?) J. W. Crombie. 

Devonshire Club. 


Ractne Recorps.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with a list of works bearing upon the 
subject of horseracing in this country ? 

THRACIAN. 


Mr. Kxaresporovcn’s Manvscripts.—Bishop 
Challoner, in his Memories of Missionary Priests, 
quotes from this collection of MSS. Are they 
still in existence, and where ? H. Fisawick. 


Gitpon’s Epition or SHAksPeare’s PoEMs.— 
In No. 2466 of the Post Boy, “from Thursday, 
March 1, to Saturday, March 3, 1710-11,” verso, 
col. 1, appears this advertisement :— 

“This day is publish’d, A Collection of Poems, in 2 
vols. being all the Miscellanies of Mr. Wil. Shakespear, 
which were publish’d by himself, in 1609, and now 
correctly Printed Literatim from those Editions. The 
first Vol. contains, 1. Venus and Adonis. 2. The Rape 
of Lucreece [sic]. 3. The Passional [sic] Pilgrim. 4. 
Some Sonnets set to sundry Notes of Musick. The 2d 
Vol. contains One hundred fifty and four Sonnets in- 
imitably varying in the Praises of his Mistress. 2. A 
Lover's Complaint of his angry Mistress. Some of these 
Miscellanies were printed from an Old Edition, which 
Mr. Congreve oblig’d me with ; others from an ingenious 
Gentleman of the Middle-Temple, who is pleas’d to leave 
his old Copy with me, to shew any Person that has a 
mind to gratify: this [sic] Curiosity therewith. Printed 
for Bernard Lintott: And sold by A. Baldwin in War- 
wick-Lane, W. Taylor at the Ship in Pater-Noster-Row, 
and O. Lloyd near the Church in the Temple. Price 
bound 3s.” 


The date (1709) assigned to Gildon’s undated 
edition of the poems (see Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 2307, 
col. 2) is therefore, 1 suppose, inaccurate. Who 
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was the “ingenious Gentleman of the Middle- 
Temple”? W. G. Srone. 


“Mewnaciana.”—I should feel very much obliged 
to any person who would lend me for a few days 
the book entitled Menagiana. I bought, some 
time since, a book full of marginal notes, and I 
wish to ascertain whether they were copied from 
the Menagiana, or were made by a former owner 
of the book from his personal knowledge. In the 
latter case they would be exceedingly interesting 
to many readers of “ N. & Q.” 

Ratrn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Tax TIME IN TIME, ERE TIME BE TINT.”— 
These words are to be seen as a legend carved at 
the back of a stone seat, placed in a nook of the 
wall of East Peckham churchyard in Kent. Is it 
an old Scottish proverb? It is not to be found in 
Bohn’s Handbook. I should be glad of a reference 
to its occurrence in any list of proverbs. 

L. Marnew. 


Hook or Hooke Famity.—Can any of your 
readers furnish arms, pedigrees, or details as to 
relationship of the following individuals !— 

Thomas Hook, who died in 1522, and is 
buried at Beeston Regis, Norfolk. 

William Hook, of New England, “ flourished 
about the year 1650.” 

3. Robert Hooke, referred to ante, pp. 341, 415. 

Edmund Hook, twice mayor of Lynn Regis, 
who died in 1723, and is buried at Beeston Regis 
aforesaid. 

5. Joshua Hook, of Starston, Camb.; Philip 
Hook, of Cromer, Norfolk; William Hook, of 
Cranworth, Norfolk. Noted at Norfolk election, 
March 23, 1768. 

Edmund Hooke, barrister-at-law, who died 
August, 1784, and is buried in St. Michael Cos- 
lany, Norwich. 

7. James Hook, musician, born at Norwich in 
1746. 

8. William Hook, of Great Yarmouth, surgeon, 
who died in 1758, aged fifty-seven. 

9. Daniel Hook, born near Sherringham (?), 
Norfolk, about 1764, and died at Great Yarmouth 
about 1842. What was the novel lawsuit, begun 
in the parish church in 1843 as to this gentleman’s 
will, mentioned in the Yarmouth Magazine, 1843! 

10. James Hook, who was gazetted in September, 
1842, as a member of the Mixed Court at Sierra 
Leone. 

11. Hannah Hook (formerly Drury), who died 
in 1856, and is buried at Worlingham, Suffolk. 

Any particulars will oblige. BRANWHITE. 

Norwich. 


“Corrace TAtss : Friendly | Advice to my 





Dialogues. By a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. London, Rivingtons, 1829.”—Who was the 
author ? R. Incuis. 


Avctuors oF Booxs WantTEeD.— 
Pocus, Original, Lyrical, and Satirical, contuining 
ndian Reminiscences of the late Sir Toby Rendragq, 
M.N.S. Lond., 1829. Containing a poetical description 
of Calcutta, J. O. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WantTeD.— 
Where can I see a poem comparing the Lord to a man 
standing at a gate, and of which one verse is as follows! 

“ The Man at the gate looked up and smiled, 

A heavenly smile, and fair to see, 

And He opened and bent to the pleading _— 
‘I am willing with all My heart,’ said I 
J. R. T. 


“TI slept and dreamed that Life was Beauty, 
I woke and found that Life was Duty.” 
Heard three years ago in Moncure Conway's chapel. 
F. G. 
Is there a ballad called My Bonny Laddie's Young, but 
he’s Growing, in which the lady says :— 
**T’ll tie a green ribbon round his hat 
As a token that he is married ” ? 
W. G, Biacr. 


Replies. 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S HOUSE, 
(6% S. iv. 387.) 

At the first field-meeting of the Worcestershire 
Naturalists’ Club, held in April, 1855, a paper 
was read on Strensham. After speaking of the 
church, the moated ground called the castle, and 
an old manor house, the writer proceeds thus :— 


‘A little beyond this, by the road-side, is ‘ Butler’s 
Cot,” or tenement, as it is called, a low timbered house 
of one story, now forming three humble cottages. Here 
it is reported that Butler was born, and, if so, it is 
apparent that Butler’s father must have been but a 
small farmer, and he himself likely to have been a 
‘needy wretch’ with an up-hill course before him, 
Contrasting Butler’s portrait by Sir Peter Lely with 
this timbered cottage, it is seen at once that Butler had 
risen much above the condition in which he was born.” 

The cottage was visited by Mr. John Noake in 
1847, and is thus described by him in his Rambler 
in Worcestershire, vol. i. p. 261 (1848):— 

“The house in which ie was born—a cross-timbered 
dwelling of about the date of the first Charles—was 
shown to me. It appesred originally to have been a 
good house of the sort, but is now tenanted by two or 
three | oor families, who were engaged at their humble 
duner- table at the time of my visit. I did not, there- 
fore, disturb them to see the interior.” 


Speaking of Strensham Church, Mr. Noake says :— 


“On the north wall, near to the pulpit, is a handsome 
Gothic monument, with florid canopy, crockets, and 
finial, and bears this inscription:—‘ This tablet was 
erected to the memory of Samuel Butler, to transmit 
for future ages that near this spot was born a man 80 


Poor Neighbours, in a Series of Cottage Tales and | celebrated. In Westminster Abbey, among the poets of 
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England, his fame is recorded : here in his native village, 
in veneration of his talents and genius, this tribute to 
his memory has been erected by the possessor of the 
place of his birth, John Taylor, Strensham.’” 

The first edition (1844) of Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
of English Literature made Butler’s birth-place to 
be “Stresham”; but this error has been corrected 
in later editions. In the biography of Butler in 
Charles Knight’s Old England's Worthies (1847) 
is the following (p. 162):— 

“His father wasa large farmer, holding a farm of 
three hundred a year......The house of his father still 
exists, near the banks of the Avon, though now shorn of 
its respectability, and known only as Butler's Cot,” 


The illustrative heading to this biographical notice 
of Butler is drawn by William Harvey, and in 
the centre is a representation of Butler’s Cot. It 
is reduced by the artist from his sketch, engraved 
in Rambles by Rivers: the Avon, by James Thorne 
(Charles Knight & Co., 1845). The larger woodcut 
is reproduced in Knight’s Old England, vol. ii. 
p. 220, and it is the only engraving of Butler’s Cot 
that I can find in my Worcestershire collection. 

Mr. Thorne devotes a whole chapter to Butler’s 
Cot and its surroundings. He says :— 

“Tt is a long, low structure, very similar in kind to 
Anne Hathaway's cottage at Shottery. A plain timbered- 
frame and thatch cottage. This is also divided, and now 
forms three tenements.......The parties who now dwell 
in this building are very poor, and the place looks rather 
wretched ; but, perhaps, an examination of it would 
readily show how the changes have been made that have 
rendered it so mean looking. The inhabitant of the 
farthest of the three tenements told me that she had 
lived in it upwards of forty years. She was a child when 
her mother took it, at which time that part was a stable, 
and had no doubt always been so ; it was fitted up with 
strong racks and other stable matters, and, no doubt, 
was in its original state. There is nothing now of any 
antiquity about any of the tenements; she told me that 
the present owner of the cottages (‘ our squire ') is very 
strict in his orders that they shall not be at all altered. 
The place has been called ‘ Butler’s Cot,’ and the field 
ae Butler's Close,’ ever since she can remember.” 

Mr. Thorne tells his readers—and, possibly, the 
marines—that he met “a respectable ancient 
woman who looked like a gossip,” with whom he 
entered into conversation, and by means of “a 
very few leading questions,” he extracted from her 
a lengthy account of Butler. He was just like 
Shakspeare—“ warn’t Shakspeare a sort of a 
poet?” He was born in that cot, and lived there 
a long time. He was like other young men, and 
given to going to wakes; and the knight up at 
the castle didn’t like wakes, especially on a Sunday, 
and he took the constable to the churchyard, where 
there was a blind fiddler with a bear, and Butler 
was put in the stocks ; but the people took him 
out, and put the knight and the constable in the 


stocks. And Butler was obliged to go to London, | 


where he wrote it all out in poetry; and very 
funny it is too, only you can’t make out all the 


words, but ’Liza, the parlour-maid, says squire 
can make it all out, &c. Such is the condensed 
account of this wonderful old lady’s story, which 
the reader will find told at full length by Mr. 
James Thorne. It is sad to think that Butler’s 
Cot was not kept open as a show-place, and this 
old woman was not retained there to tell her story 
to visitors. 

Mr. Knight, in Old England, as quoted above, 
briefly refers to Mr. Thorne’s “ tradition,” and 
adds, “ Possibly here, as elsewhere, it is the poem 
that has given birth to the tradition, and not the 
tradition that originated the poem.” <A wise con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Jabez Allies, F.S.A., writing (in 1840) of 
Strensham, in his Antiquities and Folk-lore of 
Worcestershire (second edit., 1852, p. 75), says: 
“ There is an old trench road which passes not far 
from the cottage where Butler, the author of 
Hudibras, is said to have been born.” 

These notes on Butler’s Cot may interest your 
correspondent Mr. F. W. Lanastoy, whose com- 
munication to “N. & Q.” has, I perceive, been 
made the subject of an “ Occasional Note” in the 
Pall Mall Gazxtte, and very probably in other 
journals. Curapert Bepe. 


Girsy Bistiocrarny (6™ §. iv. 264).—Quit- 
ting the special department of works on the 
Anglo-Romani dialect, I proceed with my list, 
omitting therefrom books cited by Hoyland, Crabb, 
or Mr. H. T. Crofton :— 


8. The Gipsies. London, J. Hatchard & Son, 1842.— 
In this anonymous tale, which is “ founded on fact,” the 
Gipsies—English Gipsies—epeak Lowland Scotch, go to 
hunt bears in Norway, and have such names as Torribius, 
Closelina (? clothes-line), and Tulla Ben (? Romani 
triloben, *‘ grease”); the Gipsy children know not the mean 
ing of “God,” “ Bible,” and “prayer,” yet from their 
inner self-consciousness evolve the immortality of the 
soul. 

9, The Suffolk Gipsy, containing the real history of 
John Steggall. Edited by the Author of “ Margaret 
Catchpole.’ London, Ward, Lock & Co., 1856.—1t would 
be interesting to know how much of this book—written, 
apparently, in all good faith—is really true. Certain it 
is that, on April 21, 1826, “Matthew (sic) Smyth, a 
Gipsey woman, mother of Gipsey Will,” was buried, et. 
92, in Westhorpe Churchyard, Suffolk, by the Rev. John 
Steggall, 1,000 people being present at the funeral. But 
are we to believe that “Gibson, the poor Gipsy,” who 
died, according to our author, in Bury gaol in 1797 or 
1798, was really the son of wealthy Squire Morris, near 
Croydon, educated at Eton and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ? : 

10. The Gipsies; being a brief account of their His- 
tory, Origin, Capabilities, Manners, and Customs, with 
suggestions for the reformation and conversion of the 





English Gipsies. By Henry Woodcock, minister of the 
gospel, author of “Popery Unmasked.” London, Wil- 
liam Lister, 1865.—A little book, containing a little 
fresh information. I should like to procure a copy of it. 

11, 12, 13. Bruce’s The Court Cave, or the Hospitable 
Gypsies, Edinburgh, 1816; Chambers’ Exploits and 
| Anecdotes of the most Remarkable Gypsies in the 
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South of Scotland, 1821; and History of Thomas Mit- 
chell, Born and Educated among the Gypsies, 1816. 
—Bound together in one small volume, these three little 
works were knocked down for 3/. at Mr. Maidment’s 
sale (Edinburgh, 1880) to a Princes Street bookseller, who 
bought them on commission for a gentleman in the 
South of England, a collector of Dr. William Chambers's 
works, of which the “‘ Exploits and Anecdotes” is the 
earliest, The ‘‘ History of Thomas Mitchell ” contained, if 
I remember aright, a curious account of copper plate 
engraving by Gipsies, which I should like to see com- 
municated to “ N, & Q.” 

14. Tattershal’s Account of Tobias Smith, a Gipsy 
executed at Bedford in April, 1792 —This I know only 
byname. There is, I am told, a copy in the Literary 
and Scientific Institute at Bedford. 

15, The Gypsies of the Border. By R. Murray, Gala- 
shiels, 1875.—A little monograph, furnishing some in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere. 

16. The Scottish Churches and the Gipsies, with 
seven appended articles. By James Simson, editor of 
Simson’s “‘ History of the Gipsies.” New York, 1881. 

Magazine and newspaper articles must stand 
over. But here I would supply two trifling omis- 
sions in my last list. The singular Life of David 
Haggart (Edinburgh, 1821), written by himself 
when under sentence of death in Edinburgh gaol, 
gives a cant vocabulary, which contains a few 
Romani words, pure or corrupted, viz., coored, 
whipped ; coreing, picking up small articles in 
shops ; deeker, a spy; jaun, to discover ; lil, a 
pocket-book ; mang, to boast, talk of; and per- 
haps, thaan, cloth. Mr. C. G. Leland’s “ Shelta, 
the Tinker’s Talk,” inthe New Quarterly Magazine 
for January, 1880, remarks on lakin or larkin, a girl, 
that the word is “curious, as, perhaps, indicating 
an affinity between the Hindustani larki and the 
Gipsy rakli.” But lakin is surely the diminutive 
of Eng. lady, familiar in By’rlakin,—by our little 
Lady. F. H. Groomer. 

2, Osborne Terrace, Portobello, N.B. 


Mr. Wotkerspoon’s paper, “ A Word for the 
Romany Chals,” will be found in the Cheltenham 
College Magazine for April, 1873. The author is 
now, I believe, one of the masters in King’s 
College School, London. My old friend, Rev. 
T. W. Norwood, is now incumbent of Wrenbury, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. He would, I am sure, 
gladly give Mr. Groome any information in his 

wer. P. J. F. Gantiion. 

5, Fauconberg Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Georrrey Riper, Sire pe Brare (6* §. iv. 
388).—A notice of Geoffroi Radel is contained in 
the Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours, by M. de 
Sainte-Palaye, vol. i. pp. 85-96, ed. Paris, 1774, 
from which Mrs. Dobson derived her account 
printed in The Literary History of the Trouba- 
dovrs, pp. 48-55, ed. London, 1779. M. de Ste. 





Palaye refers to the work of Jean de Nostre Dame, | 


Les Vies des plus Celebres Poctes Provensauz, 
Lyons, 1575, which was translated into Italian by 


Crescimbeni, and incorporated into his Istoria | 


della Volgar Poesia. Tiraboschi contents him- 
self with a simple mention of his name in his 
chapter on “ Poesia Provenzale,” bk. iii. 2, 21, 
and with an allusion to him in the third section of 
the same chapter, where he gives the character of 
these poets, of whom he had no very high opinion. 
They were in the habit of attending on grand 
occasions at the castles of the great, and impro- 
vising poems and songs of love :-— 

“E quindi forse ebbero origine quelle si strane e si 
romanzesche vicende che leggiamo nelle lor vite scritte 
dal Nostradamus, e buonamente adottate dal Crescim- 
beni e dal Quadrio, ove non veggiam altro che lunghi 
pellegrinaggt per amore intrapresi, duelli per amor sos- 
tenuti, erbe, beveraggi, veleni, e per sin demoni adoperati 
per ismorzare o per accendere amore, disperazioni e 
morti per ultimo cagionate da amore.” 

The passage in italics would seem to refer to 
Rudel. In Le Parnasse Occitanien, Toulouse, 1819, 
2 vols. 8vo., vol. i. pp. 19-22, there is a poem by 
Jaufre Rudel, preceded by a short account of his 
life, and followed by a translation, to which the 
editor appends this note, “Les piéces de Rudel 
sont au-dessous du médiocre, et si nous en 
donnons une, c’est pour mettre le lecteur en état 
de juger du mérite de la traduction.” The fame 
of this troubadour must, therefore, rest on his 
pilgrimage rather than his poems, and this 
remarkable incident led John Graham, of Wadham 
College, Oxford, author of A Vision of Fair Spirits, 
London, 1834, and of the prize poem Granada, re- 
cited in the Theatre, Oxford, June 19, 1833, to select 
him as the subject and hero of his poem Geoffrey 
Rudel ; or, the Pilgrim of Love, London, 1836, 8vo. 
Ste. Palaye says of this pilgrimage, “ Quoique ce 
récit ait les apparences d’une fable, nous le 
croyons fondé sur des faits. Ce qui confirme le 
passage de Pétrarque, ‘Geoffroi Rudel alla chercher 
la mort & force de voiles et de rames.’” Giovanni 
Galvani, in his Osservazioni sulla Poesia de’ 
Trovatori, Modena, 1829, p. 108, repeats the few 
particulars above given as historical, and applies 
to Rudel, in a somewhat altered sense, the line of 
Juvenal (iv. 114) :— 

“ Qui nunquam vise flagrabat amore puella.” 

See Raynouard, Choir des Poésies des Troubadours, 
Paris, 1818, iii. 94-103 for his poems, and v. 165 
for his life. See also Sismondi, Literature, i. 87, 


ed. Bohn. W. E. Bucktey. 


“Duncrap” Queries (6@ S. iv. 389).—The 

line in the Dunciad (ed. 1728, i. 234), 

“ Something between a H—— and owl,” 
was certainly intended to be read 

“Something between a Heidegger and owl.” 
It is one of the many Dunciad fictions which 
Warburton so readily adopted, that no man was 
here intended, but only “a strange bird from 
Switzerland.” John James Heidegger was born 
at Ziirich, in Switzerland, about the year 1660. 
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When he was nearly fifty years old, in 1708, he 
came to England, and began life as a private 
soldier, but soon rose into public favour. He 
brought out the opera of Thomyris in 1709, 
became manager of the opera house in the Hay- 
market, and was appointed Master of the Revels 
by King George II. His income rose to five 
thousand a year ; his popularity was great, and his 
liberality was even more remarkable. In a word, 
he was the Beau Nash of the fashionable London 
world for atime. He died in 1749, and was cer- 
tainly neither a fool nor a dunce; but he was a 
charlatan, and a very successful one. It is said 
that his most remarkable feature was his great 
ugliness ; and this was the excuse, but certainly 
no reason, for placing him in the Dunciad. There 
is a good story told of a wager between him and 
Lord Chesterfield, whether an uglier face than his 
could be found in London. His lordship produced 
a very ugly old woman, and the judges consulted 
decided in her favour. Heidegger protested 
against their decision, and said, “ Let us change 
head-dresses ; let her have my wig, and let me 
have her cap.” The exchange was made; the 
judges at once agreed that Heidegger was the 
uglier of the two, and my lord lost his wager. 
There are many anecdotes recorded about him and 
his ugliness (see Chalmers, Biog. Dict, xvii. 306). 
In reference to the second question, What is a 
gill-house ? Gill is a common old name for ground 
ivy, and beer impregnated with that herb was a 
fashionable beverage at the time of the Dunciad. 
A gill-house was therefore, in fact, a public-house 
where beer flavoured with ground ivy was sold. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Sattep Herrines (6 §. iv. 406).—Herrings 
were certainly salted, smoked, and packed in 
barrels (white) and cades (red) long before the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The first entry 
I have made of white herrings by the barrel is in 
1319, of red by the cade 1329. See my History 
of Agriculture and Prices, vol. ii. p. 555. 

James E. Toorotp Rocers, 

Oxford. 


“For THE MILLION” (6% §, iv. 449).—Joseph 
Mainzer, a German, came to England in 1842, 
learnt English in a surprisingly short time, gave 
public lectures on music, and taught part-singing in 
classes in sixteen lessons. Among his publications 
was an elementary book of lessons and exercises, 
for which a title indicative of its popular character 
was required, “Call it Singing for the Million,” 
said one of his advisers, Under this title the 
work had a large sale. a. P. D. 


Nicipicetur (6% §, iv. 228).—Since I wrote 
my query I have met with another instance of 
the use of this word, which to me appears a 
corruption of Latin. All dictionaries consulted 





by me omit the word. The following is from The 
Proverbs of John Heywood, first printed 1546, 
(ed. 1874) :— 
“ How oft did I prophecie this betweene you 
And your Ginifinee Vycebecetur, 
Whan sweete sugre should turne to soure saltpetur ?” 
P. 87. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry, 
ENGRAVING oF THE “ Mater Dotorosa ” (6% 
S. iv. 269).—I very much doubt whether Mr. H, 
Kirk's line engraving is a “‘ Mater Dolorosa” at 
all; it appears to me to be an illustration of one 
of the titles given to the Blessed Virgin in the 
Litany of Loreto. I would suggest the title to 
be “ Mater Admirabilis,” though it is one letter 
out of the way if Mr. Kirk has correctly quoted 
the arab. J. W. Savitz, F.R.HLS, 
Dunmow, Essex. 


Pore (6" §. iv. 430).— A bibliography of 
Pope” may be found in vol. ii. of Allibone’s 
Dictionary of English Literature (Philadelphia, 
S. B. Lippincott, 1880), p. 1624, col. i. to p. 1638, 
col. i.; and Popiana, p. 1638, col. i. to p. 1639, 
col. i. Witiiam Pratt. 


Harnetsey (6" §. iv. 389).—I have little doubt 
that Hathelsey is the same as Haddlesey, a village 
in the East Riding, on the river Aire, five miles 
from Selby, and twenty miles or so north of Don- 
caster. Haddlesey proper, and its neighbour 
Chapel Haddlesey, are little known to fame ; but 
in the hall of Haddlesey House—a house well 
known to me, for in it I spent much of my child- 
hood—there hangs, framed and glazed, a military 
mandate, signed in the bold hand of Oliver Crom- 
well, who commands the then owner of the estate 
to provide forage for a certain number of troopers, 
immediately—if not sooner. A. J. M. 


This place, now Haddlesey, is near Selby (vide 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, iii. 490). In some old 
charters it is written Hausay. Is this now, or was it 
ever, the local pronunciation of Haddlesey ? 

T. B. J. 


Tne Worp “Orr” (1* §. vi. 388). — This 
query, apparently hitherto unanswered in your 
columns, is now revived in the Letlers of Bishop 
Thirlwall, by Perowne and Stokes, p. 202, where 
his lordship records the candid admission of your 
querist that he could not answer it himself. Asa 
part of speech it appears to me to be an adverb, 
and it is so marked by Dr. Latham in his edition 
of Todd’s Johnson (London, 1870), vol. ii. part i. 
p. 360, and in Webster’s Dictionary, revised by 
Goodrich and Porter (Newhaven, July, 1864). Its 
derivation I would refer to the German avf till 
better can be found. LLANELLY. 


A Patstine or THE Fiicnt into Eerprt (6" 
S. iv. 428).—The name Fourmes Eraux is not in 
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Gabet’s Dictionnaire des Artistes, which contains 
the names of most of the French artists who lived 
at the end of the last century and the beginning 
of the present. Is the name French ? 
Ratrs N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Svrrosep Buriat In THE WALL or A Hovse 
(6 S. iv. 426).—This story originates in the fact 
that a small marble tablet was formerly “ inserted 
in the brick-work of an external chimney at the 
back of No. 13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, just 
beyond the crypt of the chapel on the north-west.” 
The inscription is given by the late worthy 
librarian of the Inn, Mr. Spilsbury, in the second 
edition of his delightful little book, Lincoln’s Inn 
and its Library (London, 1873). Mr. Spilsbury 
states that Mark Hilsley was admitted a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn in 1649, and called to the bar in 
1655. How thetablet came to be inserted in the wall 
no one can say ; but there is no reason to think that 
it indicated the burial there of the person it com- 
memorated. I understand, however, that during 
the recent demolition unavailing search was made 
for these supposed remains. 

E. W. Brasroox. 


Lewisham. 


Upon the demolition of the old house, No. 13, 
Old Square, in the early part of the month of 
October, nothing whatever was found but a sooty, 
disused chimney flue. G. F. R. B. 


“Tue Diary or AN Irish GENTLEMAN,” 1761 
(6 S. iv. 308)—An article appeared in All the 
Year Round, June 13, 1874, entitled “ Visiting 
London a Century Back,” which was made up of 
extracts from the MS. diary (in the British 
Museum) of an Irish clergyman who paid a visit 
to town in September, 1761, the time of the coro- 
nation. The same diarist paid a visit to Bristol 
in 1772, but his account of that city was not pub- 
lished in the same periodical. C. J. J. 


Str Cuartes Somerset (6@ §. iv. 329).—It 
was common for the “ exequies” to be performed 
at quite a different time from the burial or inter- 
ment, or first service, which we might call the 
funeral service. The “exequies” may be con- 
sided a commemorative service, and I think this 
was the case of Sir Charles Somerset. Compare 
Marlowe’s use of “ exequies,” Edw. II., Act I. se. i. 
176. In that case Edward I. died July 7, 1307 ; 
the exequies were performed at Westminster, 
Oct. 27, 1307. See Holinshed, p. 318; Stow’s 
Chronicle, p. 326. In the Loci e Libro Veritatum, 
p. 194, we read of “xx libras pro exequiis illius 
episcopi ibi celebrandis annuatim”; an annual 
service of exequies. O. W. Tancockx. 


Barrett, in his History and Antiquities of the 
City of Bristol, says that Sir Charles Somerset 


was buried “in his church of St. James.” The 
inscription on the tomb, as given by Barrett on 
p. 390 of his book, says that “he deceased the 
llth day of March, Anno Domini 1598, being of 
the age of 64 years, who lyeth here intombed with 
his wife Eme, who departed Anno domini 1590.” 
G. F. R. B. 
De La Bere or Sournam-De La Bere, tn 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE (6" §, iv. 388, 436).—Although 
extinct in the male line, this family is still repre- 
sented in the county. The following table will 
show how. The last De La Bere was 
John De La Bere—Ann Stephens. 
| 


Ann Delabere—William Baghot. 


' 
Thomas Baghot—Ann Small. 


Eliza Baghot—Thomas Wathen. 


Jane Wathen Thomas Edwards. 
! 
The son of Thomas Edwards and Jane Wathen, 
the Rev. John Edwards, of the Hayes and the 
Priory, Prestbury, near Cheltenham, assumed 
quite recently, by royal warrant, the surnames of 
Baghot De La Bere in lieu of his patronymic of 
Edwards. Georce ANGUS, 
1, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Stopine Cuvurca Froors (6 §, iii. 228, 392, 
417, 477; iv. 37, 173).—Walp le St. Peter's 
Church, co. Norfolk, has this peculiarity. There 
is a gradual sloping up from west to east until the 
altar steps are reached. The altar is raised toa 
great height, and approached by some seven or 
eight steps. From this standpoint, looking 
west, the effect is remarkable and probably 
unique. The explanation of this upraising is that 
underneath the east end there is a vaulted 
passage coeval with the church, the construction 
of which, it is said, was the result of a dispute 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, at 
the time when the church was built; the one 
claimed the right of thoroughfare, the other the 
right of building over it—hence the solution of 
the difficulty. F. D. 

Nottingham. 


The floor of the church of Worfield, Shropshire, 
slopes from west to east. It is on the side of a 
hill. R. C. Hore. 


HonoriFicaBiLitupinity (6 §. iv. 29, 55, 77, 
418).—In perusing the notes under the above 
references on this terrible word, and especially in 
reading the definition from Marston, describing it 
jas “a great deal of sound and no sense,” I was 
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reminded of a passage, on the Green Market at 
Penzance, in the late Mr. J. S. Courtney’s Half a 
Century of Penzance (1878). It is as follows :— 
** An auction for all sorts of odd things was often held 
near the same place, whilst an itinerant knife-grinder 
would occupy some convenient corner. I do not remem- 
ber this man’s name, but he was ambitious of having a 
very long word painted on his machine to announce his 
trade. This word puzzled me, and I inquired what it 
meant ; the man said he did not know, but it was the 
longest word that could be found—the word was Hono- 


rificabilitud initas.”” 
P. W. TrEepoiren. 


I have been furnished with the following ex- 
tract, which I transmit to “N. & Q.” as given to 
me :— 

“ Honovificabilitudinity, Dante, De Vulgari Eloquio, 
lib. ii. cap. vii.—* Qu sint ponenda vocabula, et quz in 
metro vulgari cadere non possunt......Intuearis ergo, 
lector, quantum ad exacceranda egregia verba te cribrare 
oportet: nam si vulgare illustre consideres, quo tragice 
debent uti poetz vulgares, ut superius dictum est, quos 
informare intendimus, sola vocabula nobilissima in 
cribro tuo residere curabis......Posset adhuc inveniri 
plurium syllabarum vocabulum, sive verbum; sed 
quia capacitatem nostrorum omnium carminum super- 
excedit, rationi presenti non videtur obnoxium. sicut 
est illud onorificabilitudinitute, quod duodena perficitur, 
syllaba in vulgari, et in grammatica tredena perficitur in 


duobus obliquis...... 
D. C. T. 


Eton. 


“Tam Marti qgvam Mercvrio” (5 §, x. 269, 
392 ; xi. 235, 258 ; 6 §. iii, 256, 318 ; iv. 176). 
—The following passage is from T. Nash’s “To 
the Gentlemen Students of both Universities,” 
prefixed to R. Green’s Menaphon (1589), E. Arber’s 
reprint, 1880, p. 15: 

“Which their dagger drunkennesse, although it might 
be excused with Tom Murti quem Mercurio, yet will I 
couer it as well as I may, with that prouerbial facundi 
ealices, that might wel have been doore keeper to the 
kanne of Si/enus, when nodding on his Asse trapt with 
iuie, hee made his moist nosecloth, the pausing interme- 
dium, twixt everie nappe.” 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“Tue Morner Horr Car” (6% §. iv. 49, 172). 
—Some thirty or forty years ago, an old lady of 
ank, then aged upwards of eighty, gave me the 
receipt for making huff cap pudding (such 
as I had eaten, with high approval, at her table). 
She told me that the receipt was her grand- 
mother’s, whose favourite pudding it had been. 
This would carry one back to the reign of Queen 
Anne. Watter Syeyp. 


Vice-comes=Suenrirr (6" §, iv. 420).—It may 
be of interest to mention that the first who bore 
this title as viscount, distinguished from the more 
ancient meaning of vice-comes as sheriff, was John 
Lord Beaumont, created Viscount Beaumont by 


of dignity, having previously been used as a term 
of office (Blount’s Law Dict., Lond., 1691, s.r. 
“ Vicount ”). Ep. MarsHALt, 


“Inn” as A Vers (6" §, iv. 69, 312, 358),— 
The following examples are taken from an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper published weekly in 
Exeter in 1721. It announces the removal of 
John Legg from the Lamb Inn to the “ Black 
Lyons by the Serge Market” in Southgate Street, 
Exeter, “ where all his Customers shall have civi! 
usage and a hearty Welcome.” Then follows :— 

“ N.B. Robert Bath, Gloucestershire Carrier, who has 
Inn’d at the first mentioned House for 20 years past, 
has also taken up his quarters at the latter; and carries 
Goods to or brings from Bath, Gloucester, Oxford, and 
all adjacent Towns, and continues to buy and sell most 
sorts of Wool. John Vincent, the Taunton Carrier, 
likewise Inns there, together with John Blamey, the 
Cornish Carrier, and Roger Newman, the Colliton 
Carrier; John Hart, the Axminster Carrier; Thomas 
Steward, the Lyme Carrier, all who [sic] will continue 
to come in and set out at the usual times as formerly 
at the Lamb.” 

Rozert Dymonp. 
Exeter. 


“Noms” (6 S. iii, 499 ; iv. 74, 197).—Miss 
Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, says of 
the word :— 

“ The term is never applied to any kind of wool in its 
natural state; but in the process of combing, the short 
wool that will not pull out to any length, and is con 
sequently left on the comb, after the slither is drawn, is 
called Noils.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

American AND Coton1aL Bisnors (6 S. iv. 
169, 335).—Bishop Hobart (of New York) is 
found to have been the descendant in the fourth 
generation of a man eminent among the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England—Edmund Hobart, of 
Hingham, co. Norfolk, from -whom the town of 
Hingham in Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
derived both its name and settlement. Is a con- 
nexion traceable between the Hobarts of Hingham 
and those of Blickling and Intwood in the same 
county, to whom Burke gives for arms (being those 
of Lord Buckinghamshire), Sa., an estoile of eight 
points or between two flaunches erm.? H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Picxerina’s “Dramonp Horace” (6" §. iii. 
248 ; iv. 36, 375).—In the catalogue of Mr. W. 
George, 26, Park Street, Bristol, there is, ‘‘ Picker- 
ing’s Diamond Classics: Horatius, Opera, with 
the gem plate of Venus, after Stothard, usually 
wanting. 3s. 6d. 1826.” 

Epwarp H, Marssatt, M.A. 


Tue Erymotocy or “ Beprorp,” &c. (6% S. i. 
173, 460; ii, 249, 334,474; iii. 117, 250, 318, 





Henry VI., Feb. 12, 1440, Itthen became a term 


350 ; iv. 349).—But for the distinct statement in 
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Mr. Cary Elwes’s recently published excellent 
compendium of its history, one might be tempted 
to suggest whether the name Bedford might not 
have the origin which Bideford undoubtedly has, 
viz., By-the-ford. Is it certain, after all, that this 
derivation must be discarded ? 
Ropert Dymonp. 
Exeter. 


PRONUNCIATION OF Kerr (6™ S. iv. 69, 255, 
279, 336)—In Wit Restor’d, 1658 (Hotten’s 
reprint, p. 130), this passage occurs :— 

“ It speaks moreover of some stirring, 
To make a Cov’nant new as Herring. 
Carr, and Mountrosse, and eke Argile : 
Well was the Nation term’d a Boyl.” 
On Carr the annotator remarks, ‘‘ William Ker, 
3rd Earl of Lothian.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“To pine with Doxe Humparey” (6% §. iv. 
166, 337).—Larwood and Hotten’s History of 
Signboards, published 1866, at p. 16, speaking 
of the “ Ballad of the London Ordinaire,” says in 
the last verse :— 

“The Punk unto the Cockatrice, 
The Drunkard to the Vine, 
The Beggar to the Bush, there meet, 
And with Duke Humpbreyt dine.” 
And adds in a foot-ndte :— 
- tie, walk about in St. Paul’s during the dinner 


hour. 
W. G. P. 


Boys EXECUTED IN EnGianp (2™¢ 8. xi. 327; 
34S. i. 39; 6 S. iii. 148, 313, 335; iv. 177, 
391).—It is an unpleasant characteristic of the 
present day to seek to glorify ourselves by fouling 
our own nest, and uttering cowardly calumnies on 
our forefathers, who are unable to confront their 
traducers and answer for themselves. As to the 
probability of the late Dr. Guthrie’s statement 
that in George II.’s time “two infants below ten 
years of age were hung up before heaven,’ I may 
quote the following extract from a most interest- 
ing work, called Agriculture Improv'd; or, The 
Practice of Husbandry Display’d, published in 
the reign of George II. (1746) by Wm. Ellis, a 
farmer, of Little Gaddesden, in Hertfordshire. 
Oa p. 139, the author after showing how peculiarly 
open is the property of farmers to depredation 
from dishonest persons, continues :— 

“Wherefore, as Landlords of Farms value prompt 
Payments of their Rents, and would have their Land 
improved, I humbly recommend to their Consideration 
these Tenant-Hardships, and particularly to the Con- 


where they themselves dare not: believing, that, if they 
are catched in a thieving Act, their infant Age protects 
them against a Prosecution; and so are made to become 
a sort of Jackcalls, or Providers of Prey, to their Fathers 
and Mothers, and the rest of their Family. And thus, 
indeed, a Succession of Thieves are intailed and in- 
creased on the Country; and which, very probably, will 
hereafter be of the last ill Consequence to it, if not pre- 
vented in Time.” 
| From this it appears that children under fifteen, 
| so far from being liable to be “ hung up before 
| heaven,” were not, at the time mentioned by Dr. 
Guthrie, even liable to prosecution. 
W. R. Tare. 

Horsell, Woking. 

Was not a lad of tender years executed at 
Maidstone, for the murder of another boy in a 
wood near that town, in 1835? His name was, 
if my memory does not fail me, John Amy Birch 
Bell. Bs Be 

ENGLAND “THE CLASSIC LAND OF SUICIDE” 
6 §. iv. 308, 337).—Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, writing from Venice in 1759, alludes to this 
supposed national characteristic: “ Here is a 
fashion sprung up entirely new in this part of the 
world ; 1 mean suicide...... You see it is not in 
Britain alone that the spleen spreads his dominions” 
(Letters, vol. ii. 357, ed. 1866). 

Epwarp H, Marsnarri, M.A. 


Nemismatic: James II.: Gon Money (6 
S. iv. 348).—I have a half-crown of this coinage 
dated August, 1690, a month later, therefore, than 
the date mentioned in Humphreys’s Coin Collectors’ 
Manual. Tuomas Birp. 

Romford. 


ApAM DE CarRDONELL (6 §. iv. 287,335).—I am 
not acquainted with the date at which this author 
on numismatics flourished ; but there were (? be- 
sides him) three Adam de Cardonnels: Adam L, 
many years ancien of the French Church in 
Southampton, died in 1711; Adam II., somewhile 
Secretary at War, died 1718-i9, his will having 
been dated Oct. 5, 1718, and proved in the P.C.C, 
March 5, 1719; and Adam IIT., who was of the 
parish of St. George, Hanover Square, died 1725. 
The last named left a sister, the Countess Talbot, 
whose daughter, Baroness Dynevor, assumed the 
name of De Cardonnel. Dr. Gorpon might pro- 
bably obtain the information he asks from the 
historian of French Protestant exiles, the Rev. 
D. C. A. Agnew, of Edinburgh. We 


New University Club. 


A Portrait or Burns sy A. Sxirvine (6S. iv. 





sideration of those who sit at the Helm of the Nation’s | 425)—Archibald Skirving was born at Haddington 


Affairs, that they would make some good and wholesome 
Laws in Favour of Tenants, to the utter Discouragement 
of Pilferere, either Men, Women, or Children; I men- 
tion Children, because I have often known these to be 


made an Handle of by their wicked Parents, who steal 


October, 1749. After studying for some time in 
Rome, he came to be well known in Edinburgh, about 
the beginning of this century, as a portrait painter 
in chalk and crayons. He had a fair reputation, but 
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was eccentric in manner, while his peculiarities and | 
aversion to court favour by any attempt to humour 

the prejudices and conceits of individuals very | 
materially affected his interest in regard to pro- | 
fessional employment. He died at Inveresk, May 
19, 1819. On his tombstone, in the churchyard 
of Athelstaneford, his brother, Captain Skirving, 
wrote this characteristic inscription :— 

“To beauty, virtue, talent he would bow, 

But claims from birth or rank would not allow, 

Kept friends and foes at nearly equal distance, 

Knew how to give, but not to take, assistance, 

At three score ten, when scarce begun to fail 

He dropt at once, without apparent ail.” 
The paragraph copied from the Times is not 
strictly correct as to the Burns portrait. The 
artist set so much store by this portrait of Burns, 
and another he had done of the late John Rennie, 
the eminent engineer, that he would not part with 
either of them, though often solicited by admirers 
of the poet for the one, and by Mr. Rennie him- 
self for the other. He kept these two portraits in 
his studio, and desired his more notable visitors to 
write upon the backs of them any remarks they 
had to make either upon the portraits or the persons 
represented. The backs of the drawings are conse- 
quently covered over with remarks of a very curious 
character. On the death of Skirving the two por- 
traits were purchased by Mr. Rennie. 

The Skirving portrait of Burns was first made 
known to the public in 1846, when it was engraved 
for the beautiful edition of The Works of Burns 
published by Blackie & Son, Glasgow. Ina notice 
of the portrait, introductory to the first volume, 
the editor writes :— 

“We learn that Burns never gave Mr. Skirving any 

sittings for the portrait. The poet and the artist were 
intimately acquainted, and thus Mr. Skirving enjoyed 
much better opportunities of observing his friend under 
the influence of the varied expressions which so fre- 
quently and changefully flitted across his countenance 
than could be possessed by any other artist to whom he 
merely gave sittings,” 
A later and most painstaking biographer of Burns, 
the Rev. Dr. P. Hately Waddell, in the appendix 
to the second volume of his Life and Works of 
Burns, 1867, p. 78, writes:— 

“With respect to this announcement (in Blackie’s 
edition), no doubt made in good faith, we have simply 
to state, on the most unquestionable authority, that 
no such intimacy existed between the poet and the 
artist, or could exist. A correspondent intimately ac- 
quainted with all the relationships of the poet's family, 
says, ‘ There is a mistake about Skirving. I am very sure 
he never saw Robert Burns—he lived some years beside 
Gilbert Burns [at Haddington] and was in the habit of | 
reeing him and his sisters frequently, but never saw 
Robert.’ This information our correspondent had from 
Gilbert Burns himself, and that the statement must be 
correct is obvious, for Archibald Skirving being a genuine 
artist, and having once seen Robert Burns, could never 
have painted such a head ; the whole theory, therefore, | 
with respect to this portrait being a successful embodi- | 





It has no higher rank than that of an imaginary like- 
ness, founded on the representations and recollections 
of others.” 

The skull, as represented in Skirving’s portrait, is 
a mistake, with fictitious developments, as proved 
in after years when a cast of the poet’s skull was 
taken at the exhumation in 1834. The face is a 
woman’s, soft and quiet, as incapable of Burns’s 
rage, or transport of any kind like his, as a plaster 
cast would be of animation, whilst the fleshy jaw 
and enormous chin are in direct contradiction to 
the whole assumed phrenological development. As 
a work of art the portrait is a fine specimen of the 
artist’s genius, but it has never been recognized as 
an authentic portrait of Burns. Blackie & Son 
have it engraved as a presentation portrait to sub- 
scribers for their edition of Burns, in a large size 
for framing. J. G. 


Tae Name or James BEFoRE 1258 (6% §. iv. 
308, 354, 374, 393).—When three gentlemen are 
firing shots at one another across a table the safest 
place is under it. I will nevertheless venture to 
pop up my head for a moment, and to say that my 
Spanish friends have invariably transformed my 
name into Jaime; not into Jacomo, or even into 
Iago. As the subject has been started, I should 
like to know more about the place St. James, near 
Pontorson, for I recollect that when I was living 
at Avranches, in 1833-4, my name seemed familiar 
to the Normans ; and that, for they are curious ia 
such matters, more than one asked me if my family 
had gone from there to England. 

Rar N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Siece or Crepstow (6% §, iv. 307, 355).—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” identify the Colonel 
Morgan, mentioned herein, with Thomas Morgan, 
buried in the “screened-off” south aisle of the 
parish church of Somerton, Oxfordshire ; this 
Thomas Morgan being thus commemorated on a 
slab monument forming part of the floor:— 

* Hic jacet 
Quod reliquum est eximii viri 
Thome Morgani Armigeri 
Cujus splendidos notales generosior animus illustravit 
Heyfordiz in Agro Northiniensi 
Diu privatus vixit Secum vivere contentus 
Nam cum Augustioso Genio Conversari poterat 
Tandem 
Periculorum non minus quam Glorize Contemplor 
Regiz militiz nomen dedit 
In qua fortissimus Chiliarchia occubuit 
Reliquam mandamus fame. 
Here lies interred what Death hath left behind 
Of noble dust once joined to a nobler mind ; 
If you would learn who ‘tis—go ask of Fame, 
For only that can sound great Morgan's name.” 
Wituiam WIixe. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


It appears from my father’s (Rev. J. Webb) 


ment of vivid recollections on the artist's part,isadream. | Memorials of the Civil War in Herefordshire, 
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that Chepstow was entered by Waller in 1643 
without opposition, and subsequently exacuated on 
the approach of Prince Maurice’s army. 
T. W. Wess. 
“Sate” ror “Sar” (6 §S. iv. 190, 395).— 
This form of spelling the word occurs in the 
Annual Register, 1829, where, in an obituary 
notice of Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, it is said, 
“He returned home unwell, having, as he after- 
wards stated, been inconvenienced by a current 
of air in which he sate” (p. 232). E. H. M. 


“Wounpy” (6 §. iv. 227, 398).—The word 
was used by Dean Aldrich in his catch, “ Hark 
the bonny Christ Church bells, they sound so 
woundy great, so wondrous sweet, and they troul 
so merrily.” W. H. Cumminas., 


Anse Boveyrn’s Heart (6 §. iv. 326, 413).— 
It may be worth observing that there is some 
curious and interesting information concerning the 
traditional sepulture of this unfortunate queen at 
Salle, in Norfolk, already written in the book of 
the chronicles of “ N. & Q.” See 1* 8S. v. 464; xii. 
382; 3° S. iii, 488, 515. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

“Mepicvus curat,” &c. (6% S. iv. 388, 436, 
457).—The following will not entitle me to X. Y. Z.’s 
guinea; but if the quotation be not already known 
to him he will not be angry with me for calling 
his attention to it. It is taken from A New 
Dictionary of Quotations from the Greek, Latin, 
and Modern Languages, &c., second thousand, 
London, 1859, p. 19 :— 

“ Aliorum medicus ipse ulceribus scates. Lat. prov. 
‘Though the physician of others, yet thou thyself art 
full of sores.’ Physician, heal thyself.” 

Henry CaMpKIn, 

112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Tae Hymw “ Rock or Acss” (6% §. iii, 428 ; 
iv. 54, 391).—1. I desire to offer my apologies to 
Mr. Cooxes for having misunderstood his query, 
and I trust that he has got what he wanted from 
the replies obtained. Your correspondent raises 
some further questions ; please allow me to reply. 

2. I have carefully compared the edition (Bull 
& Co., 1871) of Wesley’s Hymns on the Lord’s 
Supper with the tenth edition (1794), and I find 
about thirty variations in reading, and in Hymn X. 
a whole stanza has been omitted. As this stanza 
does not occur in any other edition from the first 
to the eleventh, nor in Dr. Osborn’s reprint, it is 
clear that 1871 follows not 1794. It seems equally 
clear that as 1871 has a fac-simile title-page from 
the fourth edition (1757), and on collation is found 
to agree with it, that 1871 is a reprint of 1757, 
and is so intended. I suggest that the fac-simile 
title-page from 1794, also inserted, is intended 
merely as a curiosity. 





3. With regard to “ rhymeless numbers,” surely 
this is no peculiarity of the hymns written or 
published by the Wesleys. Taking down poetical 
works at random I find similar “ rhymeless num- 
bers” in Gray, Pope, Dryden, Shelley, Milman, 
Tennyson, Keble, Emerson, Keats, Moore, Lyte, 
3ishop Wordsworth, Kirke White, and others. 
From all which I gather that a reasonable licence 
is taken and allowed by poets, and by Wesley 
amongst the rest. I have kept notes of the rhymes, 
which I can send to Mr. Cooxes if he likes. 

4. Your correspondent cannot go along with 
John Wesley’s eulogium upon Charles’s poetic 
talents ; perhaps he will be able to do so if he 
will extend his acquaintance with the Hymns and 
Poems. 

5. Mr. Cooxes refers to Toplady and his hymn ; 
I leave this subject to others, who will know more 
about it than I pretend to do. 

6. Permit me to thank some unknown bene- 
factor to my collection of hymns. I received by 
post an excellent copy of Cennick’s Hymns, but 
there was no trace as to where it had come from. 
I am greatly obliged. Francis M. Jackson. 

Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Pott Books (6" §,. iv. 208, 433).—In the 

museum of the Royal Archzological Institute is 
a paper document headed as follows :— 
The poll taken for the election of two 
Burgesses to serve in the ensueing par- 
liament for the Said Borough the fourth, 
day of May, 1734. 

Candidates— 

Henry Drax, Esq. 

John Pitt, Esq. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

S* William Wolseley, Barr‘. 
Then follows a merorandum as to the land quali- 
fications of the four candidates, followed by a 
tabulated list of the voters, showing for whom 
they voted, the result being that Drax and Pitt 
polled 208 votes respectively, Gould 75, and 
Wolseley 68. A note at the end says, “This is a 
copy of the Mayor’s poll, only places of abode left 
out.” The document was given to the Institute 
in 1865 by Mr. Freeland Filliter, of Wareham. 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


I have the following printed poll books :— 
Leicestershire, 1719 ; Cambridgeshire, 1722 ; Lin- 
colnshire, 1723; Herts, 1727, 1734, 1754, 1761, 
1774, 1790, 1795, 1796; Borough of Stam- 
ford, 1734. Beriah Botfield reprinted in one 
volume the poll books for Northamptonshire for 
1702, 1705, 1730, 1745, and 1806, from poll books 
in the possession of Mr. George Baker. Clerks of 
the peace are the custodians of the registers of 
voters. Sheriffs are the custodians of the poll 
books. Jos, PHILLips. 

Stamford. 


I believe the earliest poll book for Hants to be 


Dorset, 
Borough of 
Wareham 
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that published in 1705, a copy of which is in the 

collection of Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. Others for this 

county were published in 1712, 1714, 1779, 1780, 

1790, 1806, 1807. J. 8. A. 
Basingstoke. 


Witrsuire Provinctatisus (6% §, iv. 106).— 
Ww hen I resided in South Wilts I noted several 
provincialisms, and among them the following, 
which I do not find in your correspondent’s list :— 

Barm.—Yeast. 

Chimp.—To break off the shoots from potatoes when 
they have been stored. 

Lear.—Pale, miserable. 

Lease.—To glean. 

Shrig.—To strip the trees (by boys) after the apple 
crop has been gathered. 

Skhrimps.—Sweetmeats. 

Sprack Lively. 

Suant.—Even, regular, 

Thic.—That. 

m ; Cra. Evxis Matuews. 

7, Hamilton, Road, Highbury, N. 


‘ 


Lorp Drumreany (6" §. iv. 288).—The 
Annual Register, 1800, p. 92, announces the 
death, on December 30, of “ Maurice Dillon, 
Baron Drumreany, a Roman Catholic Peer.” The 
family of Dillon referred to in the note have, I 
believe, always been Protestants. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Foik-Lore or Eces (6% §, iv. 307).—In Nor- 
folk egg-shells must not be burned. H. C. 


“Drowe” (6 S. iv. 328).—The three loads of 
lrowe were probably drawke or drake, the common 
darnel grass. Mr. Way, in Prompt. Parv., vol. i. 
p. 130, notes that Gerard assigns the name to a 
species of Bromus sterilis, which he calls small wild 
outs, in Brabant called drauich. Skinner says, “A 
Belg. droogh, siccus, quia et actu et potentia 


siccum est,” Ww. E. B. 


Three loads of drowe perhaps=three loads of 
manure, from A.-S. droge, stercus, 

R. 8. Caarnock. 
[Is J. D.’s reply now necessary ?] 

FamILy or Tonnotm (6" §, iv. 329).—The 
ocal surname Tombeholme has come down from 
early times to our day, if Tunholm or Tummond 
represent it. In 1322 John, son of Thomas, son 
of Eva de Tombeholme, granted lands at Tombe- 
holme, in Yorkshire, to John de Wintworth. 

. 8. 


A Horse commirtixe Suicipg (6% §. iv. 327). 
Tn an article on “ The Consciousness of Dogs” 
(Quarterly Review, No. 266) the writer, Miss 
Cobbe I believe, gives some instances of dogs hay- 
ing committed suicide. References to well-known 


authorities are also added. H. Devevinene. 
Turnham Green, 





Easter Ecos (6™ iv. 308).— Several writers 
upon this custom are referred to in Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities (Bohn’s ed. 1873, vol. i.) in- 
cluding the “ learned Count de Gebelin,” who 
“informs us that this custom of giving eggs at Easter is 
to be traced up to the theology and philosophy of the 
Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, Greeks, Romans, &c., among 
all of whom an egg was an emblem of the universe, the 
work of the supreme Divinity.” 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 


Tueatre Intumination (6 §. iv. 326). — 
With reference to the “oil gas” adopted by the 
proprietors of Covent Garden in 1821, I find an 
interesting article, evidently referring to it, in the 
Quarterly Journal, vol. viii. 1820, p. 120, art. x, 
“ Description of Messrs. Taylor's and Martineau’s 
Apparatus for the Production of Gas from Oil,” 
&c. There are two engravings of “ Oil-gas appa- 
ratus erected at Apothecaries’ Hall, Sep., 1819.” 
I am informed that the oil-gas was made from any 
oil refuse—not mineral oil—mostly from fat oils, 
though sometimes from resin. 

W. SravennacEeN Jones. 


“THe Wooprn Watts or Otp Encianp” 
(6 §. iv. 286).—This figurative expression is 
borrowed from the language of the Delphian oracle, 
on its being consulted by the Athenian envoys as 
to their hopes at Salamis, when the priestess 
assured them that “ the wooden wall alone should 
remain unconquered”:—Tetyos EvAwov podvov 
amdpOnrov =iiie (Herod., lib. vii. 141). The 
question arose what was meant by “the wooden 
wall.” Some supposed it to mean the Acropolis, 
which had been originally surrounded by a wooden 
palisade ; but wiser heads maintained that the 
wooden wall indicated the fleet, ras véas «fvat 
7d EvAwov tetxos* (Herod., vii. 142). 

Wituram Pratt. 


“ BrEEDING-STONES ” (6% §, iv. 389, 436).—As 
Essex adjoins Hertfordshire it is not surprising the 
nomenclature of the above stones should be similar; 
but as I have heard the same name applied in 
Kent, it is quite certain the expression is not pecu- 
liar to Herts. So far as Essex is concerned, not 
only the name but the fact implied is implicitly 
believed in, and that the small stones increase in 
size and number. I very well remember my first 
discovery of a piece of this stone when a boy, and 
that, being seriously told it was a breeding-stone, 
and that all stones had “ grown ” in the same way, 
I was rather sceptical, and secreted my treasure to 
watch results; but after months of patient waiting 
I found the gestatory process made no progress. 1 
was then as seriously informed “stones grew slow, 
and it would be years before they would come to 
anything.” “ Breeding-stones ’ is the only name 
I have ever known them by. 

J. W. Savitt, F.R.HLS. 


Dunmow, Essex. 
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“ CoMPARISONS ARE opious” (6 §. iv. 327). 
—I know of no instance of the proverbial expres- 
sion “ Comparisons are odious” earlier than that 
referred to by Mr. Birxseck Terry; but I may 
mention an analogous expression in Lydgate’s 
Bochas, fo. 80b, bk. iii. c. 8, ed. 1554:— 

* Comparisons do ofttime great a 
XT. 


AvutHors or Quorations Wantep (6" §. iv. 

419).— 
“ Rustica gens est optima,” &c., 
is quoted in The Present State of England, 1673. See 
“nN, &Q,” SS. vi. 10, 59. WILuiamM Patt. 
Our Curistuas NuMBER. 

Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ! 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry J. Jennings. (Chatto 
& Windus ) 

Mr. Jennrnes has given us an amusing sketch of review- 
ing and reviewers. It has no pretension to be a history 
of criticism, or, indeed, to much depth of any kind. 
Taken as mere gossip of the gentler and wiser sort it is | 
pleasant reading, as it brings to our mind controversies 
long forgotten or only retained in the memory as a dull 
haze. We think the author has more sympathy than | 
they deserve with the very weak people who are seriously 

annoyed by printed criticism. No doubt it is an offence 
for which an author may be forgiven for taking strong 
measures when any one presumes to tell him, by word of | 
mouth or by letter, that he thinks his style bad, that his | 
verses will not scan, or that the plot of his last novel 

would be worthy of mere contempt if it were not that 

its wickedness makes it a public nuisance; but when 

these things are said in print a person must be very 

weak, or know very little of the world, who takes the 

matter seriously to heart. That strong language is | 
sometimes used for slight offences, where a mild rebuke 

would answer the purpose equally well, we are certain ; 

but if the writers in the periodical press did not often 

speak out harshly, the country would be more infested 

than it is even now by things that are books only in 

name. It is all very well for angry writers who have 

suffered just punishment to call the critics 

* Overseers and reviewers 
Of all the muses’ sinks and sewers”; 

but if it were not for these said critics, who act as 

sanitary officers, the “sinks and sewers” of literature 

would become so pestilential that liberty of the press 

would run much: danger of suffering legal restraints. 

However it may have been when party politics and 

literature were blended in a manner of which we have 

no experience, it is certain that an unfavourable review 

does little injury to any except those who deserve to 

suffer. Though Mr. Jennings is very kindly disposed to 

the living, he shows little mercy when speaking of the 

dead. “ The truculent Gifford and his crew of butchers” 

is not language which it is pleasant to find applied to 

a late editor of the Quarterly Review and his staff of 








writers, There are a few errors of expression rather 
than of thought, which Mr. Jennings must pardon us for | 
pointing out. 


To write of our blessed Lord as “the | 


meek-eyed Master,” and of the period of his earthly 
sojourn as “the grand old Galilean days,” will certainly 
be offensive to many good Christian men and women 
whom we are sure that it would be painful to Mr, 
Jennings to annoy. 


A Monograph on Privately-Illustvated Books: a Plea 
for Biblionania, By Daniel M. Tredwell. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

THis treatise, as the title imports, relates to a specific 

kind of book-illustration, 7.¢., illustration by inserted 

plates, &c.,a practice which, in this country, is known 
by the name of ‘‘Grangerism.” So long as it is 
judiciously restricted, there is no great harm in the pur- 
suit, which tends to preserve much that must otherwise 
be lost; but the danger is that, in the eagerness of pur- 
suit, much will also be wantonly destroyed by the ardent 
collector, or perhaps we should say by the collector's 
unscrupulous purveyors. A case in point is recorded at 

p. 11, where the writer admits that he dismembered a 

rare quarto volume on the Natural History of New York, 

to illustrate an insignificant octavo on the Birds of Long 

Island. From the repentant tone of the narrative, we 

infer that this “ piece of vandalism” was not often re- 

peated ; and the author is plainly a genuine bibliophilist. 

He delights in rolling upon his palate such luxurious 

phrases as “ruby sealskin,” “ watered silk linings,’ 

“morocco joints,” and the like; and in one passage 

almost rises to the prophetic enthusiasm of Richard 

of Bury:—“No greater inspiration is necessary to 
an unsullied moral life than a full and absolute com- 
panionship with an illustrated copy, full bound by 

Matthews in crushed levant [please observe this detail], 

of Boswell’s Johnson, or of Walton’s Compl:te Angler— 

two books of noble moral repute, and which take to 
illustrations more naturally than any other two books in 
the English language.”” Among works aimost as popular 
are Dibdin, Shakspeare, Cunningham's Nell Gwynne, 

Garrick’s Life, Bray's Stothard, and Irving’s Washington. 

We are sorry that we can give no longer account of these 

gossiping pages, which contain an immense quantity of 

information upon this branch of collecting, as well aa 
particulars of many volumes hitherto undescribed. It 
is to be regretted that they are disfigured by several 
misprints. Bagnagge Wells, Haiday, Hayden, Faith 
horne, “Oxford” for Orford, “ Fernex”’ for Ferncy 

Stocdale, Tattler, are grave errors in a book about books, 

which even a full index cannot wholly condone. 


English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. 

Waddington. (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. WappineTor publishes this collection of sonnets as 
a companion volume to his Huglish Sonnets by Living 
Writers, and expresses his hope that in the two antho- 
logies the whole of our best sonnet literature will be 
found to be fairly represented. That the two volumes 
constitute a veritable treasure-house no one will deny. 
Mr. Waddington’s task is exercised with taste and dis- 
crimination, and the present collection is as good as any 
that is likely to appear. We would, however, have had 
it a trifle more nearly catholic. No sonnet of Watson— 
who, according to Heywood, 


Edited by George 


* Wrote 
Able to make Apollo’s self to dote "— 
is found in the volume. Percy's Celia is also unrepre- 
sented, as is Griffin's collection of sonnets called Fidessa. 
It isa little galling, moreover, to those with a faith in 
the author of Death's Jest-Book to hear of the rejection 
from a book which gives sonnets by Crocker, Hawker, 
Faber, Noel, Alford, and the like, of Beddoes as a mino» 
poet. Nocollection is, however, likely to satisfy all tastes, 
and we willingly concede that the present is compre- 
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hensive and excellent. It may be taken as supplemental 
to the previous collections of Dyce, Leigh Hunt, and 
others, and regarded in that light it deserves, and will 
doubtless receive, a warm welcome. 


The Order of the Administration of the Lord's Supper or 
Holy Communion. (Reprinted by Robert Anderson, 
Glasgow.) 

Tuts beautiful reprint of the chief service of the Scottish 

Common Prayer Book of 1637 reminds one of nothing so 

much as that issue from the Plantin Press in 1677, which 

found its way to the London market a few years ago, 
namely, The Office of the B.V.M., in its primary and 
uncut state. But the book before us has higher merit 
than the mere beauty of print. The preface is very 
interesting, and the whole tone and purpose of the book 
good. It will be observed that in the great question of 
the Epiclesis, or Invocation of the Holy Spirit, the 
service here reprinted, that of 1637, agrees with the 

ler English book of 1549. We may add that the last 
edition of Bright and Medd’s Latin Prayer Book gives 
the Liturgical student a capital opportunity of comparing 

ter se the First English Communion Service (1549) and 
the American and Scottish of the present day. 


es and Players. By Robert Macgregor, F.S.A. 
“ Mayfair Library.” (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Macerecor has produced a very entertaining account 
of our pastimes and players. We do not suppose he 
claims to have embodied in his book the results of much 
iginal research or hitherto unpublished matter ; but 
the number of authors he has laid under contribution is 
rge, and his quotations range over the whole field of 
British literature. He gives us chapters on the best 
known national games, such as cricket and football, golf 
i curling, as well as on pastimes less familiar to the 
present generation, such as pall-mall, kayles, beltane, 
nd the quintain. The book combines much solid infor- 
mution with entertainment; it is not too light for the 
antiquary nor too learned for the dilettante. It may be 
confidently recommended as calculated to while away 
the leisure hour without arousing the self-reproach of 
wasted time. 


The Lancashire 


rstin 
Scot. 


! Cheshire Historical and Genealo- 

ul Notes (Leigh, Chronicle Office), vol. iii. pts. ix. and 
x., give evidence of much patient research. The proof 
from wills, offered by Mr. J. P. Rylands, of the use of the 
strictly patronymical form of surname in Lancashire as 
late as 1587-1609, is very interesting. But a parallel 
might have been found much nearer home than Russia. 
The custom has not yet quite died out in Wales, and the 
clan Donnachic, called in English Robertson, afford a 
conspicuous example of its persistency in the Highlands, 
We must protest against the dreadful plan adopted by 
our Lancashire friends of bringing their parts to a close 
which is no close at all. The issue now before us breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence. This is little short of 
vivisection of the eager antiquarian reader, who has thus 
to halt for an indefinite time at Meso- before he is com- 
forted by reaching potamia, 


ane 


Gloucestershive Notes and Queries, part xii, (Kent & 
Co.), contains a very good engraving of Gloucester 
Cathedral. It shares the defect we have noticed in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical 
Notes, viz., of commencing or ending, as the case may 
be, irrespectively of the natural division. Thus 
part xii. opens in the course of an article belonging to 
part xi., which is not before us, 
from the sporadic acquaintance we have been enabled 
to make with it, our Gloucestershire namesake is doing 
« good work. 
sist of Gloucestershire contributors to the fund raised for 








So far as we can judge | Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher” 


the defence of the country at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. We wish the editor every success, 


At the moment of going to press, a marvel of cheap- 
ness reaches us from Mr. Bentley— The People's In- 
goldsby, for sixpence. 


By a recent resolution of the Council of the Record 
Society for the publication of Original Documents re- 
lating to Lancashire and Cheshire, copies of the two 
volumes of the /ndez to the Wills at Chester, 1545 to 1620 
and 1621 to 1650, will be sold to non-members at the 
price of 1. 1s. each volume. 


Wits deep regret we announce the death, on Dec, i. 
at Bingham’s Melcombe, of the Rev. C. W. Bingham, a 
good antiquary and a frequent contributor to these 
columns since 1850. Endowed with a most genial and 
sunny disposition, he was endeared to a large circle of 
friends, who will long cherish the memory of an English 
gentleman of the best kind, a worthy scion of the ancient 
family established at Bingham's Melcombe, in Dorset- 
shire, since 1250. 


Aatices to Correspondents. 


J. W.—The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the B.V.M., which had been a constant source of con- 
troversy between the Franciscan and Dominican orders 
throughout the later Middle Ages, and had been left 
open by the Council of Trent, was defined and pro- 
mulgated by the late Pope Pius 1X., on Dec. 8, 1854, in 
the bull Jneffabilis Deus. The definition is contained 
in the following sentence: “ Declaramus, pronunciamus 
et definimus, doctrinam quz tenet Beatissimam Virginem 
Mariam in primo instanti suze Conceptionis fuisse singu- 
lari Omnipotentis Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meri- 
torum Christi Jesu Salvatoris humani generis, ab omni 
originalis culpz labe praservatam immunem, esse a 
Deo revelatam, atque idcirco ab omnibus fidelibus 
firmiter constanterque credendam.” Keference may be 
made to Pareri dell’ Episcopato Cattolico sulla Detini- 
Zio Doqmatica dell’ Jimacolato Concepimento della 
Beata Vergine Maria; Nurratio Actorum 8S. D. N. 
Pi 1X. Pout. Max, super Argumento de linmaculato 
Deipare Virginis Conceptu (Rome); Dr. Pusey’s Truth 
and Office of the English Church (Parker & Rivington, 
1865), p. 351, note B, where will be found large extracts 
from the opinions of the bishops; Geffcken’s Church 
and State, translated by E. Fairfax Taylor (Longmans, 
1877), vol. ii. pp. 237-9; the Union Review (Hayes), 
Nov., 1868, &e. 

J. R. C. should apply to some medical journal. 
charge. 

E. G., F.S,A.—The list shall appear. 

W. S. 8.—Yes. 

W. E. A, A.—A proof will be sent shortly. 

J. F.—We have forwarded your letter to Drup. 

J. Hatcnarps.—With pleasure. 

J. H. C.—The Tempest, IV. i, 

CorricenpumM.—P. 447, for “ Clearing out for Quam’ 
read Clearing out for Guam. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


No 


Many thanks. 


Part xii. comprises, inter alia, a useful | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception 
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